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rpAI.ENT  was  anciently  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  sum  of 
-L  money.  By  an  easy  transition,  it  now  more  frequently 
indicates  mental  (juality.  Whatever  is  accjuired  by  mental  effort 
may  be  designated  as  an  attainment.  As  the  fruit  which  the  soil 
produces  may  indicate  the  (juality  of  that  soil,  so  the  attainments 
of  an  individual  may  indicate  the  (juality  of  his  mind.  Many 
things,  however,  may  modify  both  the  (juautity  and  (juality  of  the 
production.  'Fhese  may  j)roj)erly  be  designated  as  accidents. 
Some  of  these  accidents  are  within  our  control;  others  are  beyond 
it.  Of  those  accidents  within  our  control,  the  most  im[)ortant  is 
culture. 

The  term  culture  can,  aj)j)r()j)riately,  be  aj)j)lied  only  to  things 
whicli  grow.  We  never  cultivate  things  which  do  not  grow,  or 
are  incaj)ahle  of  growth.  When  we  sj)eak  of  mental  culture,  we 
imj)ly  that  the  mind  grows.  What  kind  of  culture  is  suitable  to 
a  j)articular  growth,  or  stage  of  growth,  is  an  imjmrtant  (juestion. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  j)roj>er  relation  of  culture  to  growth  should 
be  settled.  Hrowth  may  jnoceed  without  culture  and  in  sj)ite  of 
it.  Vet  culture  may  retard  growth  and  even  j)revent  it. 

Culture  is  snlKudinate  to  growth.  Growth  does  not  occur  for 
the  sake  of  culture,  but  culture  is  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
growth.  Before  culture  can  be  wisely  applied,  it  is  well  to  under¬ 
stand  the  natural  tendency  of  growth.  It  will  be  discovered  that 
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some  tendencies  should  l>e  encouraged  :  otliers  sn[)pressed.  When 
growth  is  slow,  or  fails  in  some  important  particiiUir.  cnltnre 
should  fui  nish  such  aliment  as  will  (juicken  or  induce  it.  Encour¬ 
agement  and  su[)pression,  then,  .seem  to  he  the  api)ro[»riate  work 
of  culture. 

In  the  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  mind,  we  may  he 
permitted  to  draw  analogies  from  the  natural  world.  By  observ¬ 
ing  what  occurs  in  the  growth  of  a  plant,  we  may  form  some  con¬ 
ception  of  mental  growth.  Whether  the  seed  or  germ  of  the  plant 
couttiins  all  the  elements  that  belong  to  the  plant,  that  is  to  .say, 
the  fibre,  juices,  tissue,  hud,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  or  not,  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  beginning  of  them  all.  Likewise,  we  may  say, 
that  whether  that  essence,  or  existence  which  we  call  the  mind, 
contains  at  its  ince[)tion  the  elements  of  perce[)tion,  memory,  rea¬ 
son,  sentiment,  [)assion  and  moral  sense,  or  not,  it  is  certainly  the 
starting  point  of  them  all.  The  cultivation  of  the  young  plant 
consists  in  su[)pressing  what  is  hurtful  to  it,  jn-omoting  its  general 
develoj)ment  by  suitable  aliment,  and  after  it  has  arrived  at 
a  suitable  stage  of  strength  and  vigor,  in  leaving  it  alone  to  follow 
the  law  of  its  nature.  The  culture  of  the  young  intellect  may  be 
described  in  the  same  manner  and  almost  in  the  same  terms. 

It  is  no  part  of  education  to  give  the  young  intellect  btuit  or 
bias  in  any  s[)ecial  direction.  If  it  is  found  that  there  is  aj)titude 
in  any  [)articular  line,  encouragement  may  be  given  in  that  direc¬ 
tion ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  its  general 
growth. 

The  agriculturist  who  cultivates  grain  does  not  consider  whetlu*r 
his  grain  is  to  be  used  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  or  as  .seed  or  foi' 
any  other  sjiecial  purpose.  Ilis  aim  is  to  produce  grain  which 
may  be  use<l  ecpially  for  all  purposes.  So,  the  educator  of  the 
young  intellect  ought  not  to  be  expecte<l  to  eonsidei'  whether  the 
mind  he  is  training  is  to  be  devoted  to  law  or  me<licine,  or  theol- 
ogy,  or  mechanic.s,  or  agriculture,  or  tiade,  or  the  walks  of  labor. 
He  should  so  educate  that  the  recii»ient  of  his  instruction  may  hi* 
able  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  any  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  human  mind  has  a  vitality  and  a  freedom  above 
and  beyond  anything  in  nature ;  yet,  it  is  affected  by  its  exUn  nal 
surroundings.  The  manner  in  which  the  accident  of  culture  is 
ai)plied  to  it,  has,  perhaps,  greater  influence  up<m  it  than  all  else. 
If  an  effort  to  develoj>  a  part  of  its  faculties  be  attempted  to  the 
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neglect  of  others,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole,  as  an 
organism,  may  he  weakened.  The  aliment  which  enters  an  organ¬ 
ism  during  a  period  of  growth,  by  assimilation.  l)3comes  a  part  of 
it ;  and  if  a  single  element  of  growth  is  wanting,  the  developed 
.state  will  l)e  defective.  If  we  recur  to  the  teaching  of  another 
.science,  this  position  will  he  established  beyond  dispute.  Suppo.se 
a  person  should  wish  to  develop  strength  of  arm.  lie  might 
practice  with  bell,  and  quoit,  and  hammer  until  layer  should  knit 
to  layer  of  brawn,  Titanic  in  power  ;  yet  so  far  neglect  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  lower  limbs  that  locomotion  w»)uld  be  a  task  and  a  pain. 
To  elalxnate  still  further,  let  us  take  the  figure  of  a  young  tree. 
It  shows  symmetry  and  grace  in  its  tendency.  Already  it  excites 
our  admiration  as  a  thing  of  beauty.  Its  promised  fruit,  tinted 
with  Vermillion,  and  rus.set,  and  gold,  excites  our  hope  as  a  coming 
joy.  No  tree  ever  gave  better  promise.  Hut  pre.sently  a  tree  cul- 
turist  finds  fault  with  the  tree.  He  objects  to  its  exuberance; 
asserts  tliat  it  will  bear  too  much  fruit,  more  than  can  be  utilized, 
and,  therefore,  it  should  be  trained  to  produce  only  such  as  can  be 
used.  He  will  not  apply  blade  and  saw  at  once  and  remove  one- 
half  of  it,  for  that  would  endanger  the  life.  He  does  this  :  he  .so 
covers  and  secludes  the  i)art  devoted  to  sacrifice  that  no  rain  or 
dew  can  visit  it ;  no  ray  of  warmth  or  light  can  reach  it ;  no 
breath  of  heaven  can  kiss  it.  The  young  tree,  true  to  its  nature, 
at  first  puts  forth  in  the  dark  a  few  sickly  leaves  and  odorless 
blossoms.  Soon  the  damp  fastens  its  fangs  of  poison  into  twig  and 
branch,  d'hey  shrivel,  rot  and  fall.  The  poor  tree,  no  longer 
erect,  bends  and  leans  with  its  unbalanced  burden  as  if  in  shame 
for  its  deformity.  We  couhl  give  tears  for  the  misfortune  of  the 
tree  and  maledictions  for  the  vandal  who  marred  it.  It  may  be 
said  tliat  no  culturer  of  trees  ever  pursued  such  a  plan  of  culture 
as  this.  I  grant  it,  hut  a.ssert  that  this  is  precisely  what  is  insisted 
upon  by  some  theorists  in  matters  of  education.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  illustration  in  all  literature  of  the  evil  effects  of  injudicious 
l)ias  is  found  iu  .lolm  Hunyan’s  example  of  the  man  with  the  muck 
rake.  Prone  almost  to  the  earth  iu  his  sordid  i)ursuit,  no  halos  of 
light  or  promised  crown  can  lure  him  even  to  look  up  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  univer.se,  or  inhale  a  breath  of  its 
heavenly  air. 

Hut  to  return  to  our  line  of  thought,  d'he  work  of  culture  is 
two-fold,  Sul)jective  and  ( )l)jective.  These  terms  are  metaphysi- 
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cal  and  are  coupled  with  the  term  rertaintf/  or  renlitjf  for  the  sake 
of  illustration ;  thus,  mhjertive  certainty  and  ohjccthe  certainty ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  I,  myself,  know  to  be  true  is  a  subjective  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  that  which  I  do  not  know  to  1m;  true,  but  which  is 
equally  true,  is  an  objective  certainty.  These  terms,  if  applied  to 
education  must  mean  about  this  :  If  we  can  conceive  of  a  system 
of  culture  which  will  develop  the  intellect  without  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  with  no  view  to  such  pur})ose,  we  have  an 
idea  of  pure  and  simple  subjective  education.  Again  ;  if  we  can 
imagine  a  system  whose  purpose  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
without  mental  development,  we  have  objective  education,  })ure 
and  simple.  It  may  1m;  said  that  these  definitions  are  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  hav'e  no  existence  in  practical  education.  Let  this  Im; 
granted  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  still  we  have,  as  an  admit¬ 
ted  fact,  the  existence  of  an  abstract  (juality  as  inherent  in  lM)th 
theories.  This  abstract  quality  is  the  mental  quality,  and  the 
(question  arises  which  of  the  two  theories  is  preferable  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  scheme,  the  one  wliich  tends  to  bring  this  (juality  ^ip  to 
the  full  measure  of  its  capacity,  or  the  other  which  seeks  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  can  be  utilized  of  prime 
importance,  and  remand  the  intellectual  growth  to  a  secondary 
place  of  importance,  or  rather,  leave  it  to  care  for  itself.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  both  theories  respectively,  that  the 
best  intellectual  results  will  follow  each  scheme.  Which  one  is 
right  ?  It  is  fortunate  for  the  liuman  race,  that  neither  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  nature  of  the  mind  forbids  it ;  but  both  give  color 
and  trend  to  two  distincts  systems  and  in  this  light  we  must 
regard  the  question.  Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  mind  upon 
matter  and.  for  the  want  of  a  lM;tter  term,  call  this  effect  a  con¬ 
crete  manifestation  of  mind.  Let  us  remember  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  abstract  principle  is  necessary  to  every  concretion, 
that  is  to  say,  without  the  application  of  the  abstract  (quality  of 
hardness,  nothing  can  be  hard  ;  or  that  of  firmness,  nothing  can  1m; 
firm  ;  and  so  on  of  all  the  abstract  qualities  as  applied  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  materials  of  the  univei'se.  Now,  the  objective  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  ac(iuisition  of  knowledge  with  no  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  the  organ  whose  province  it  is  to  know  ;  to  pro¬ 
duce  concrete  manifestations  with  no  thought  of  the  (juality  which 
makes  concretion  possible.  This,  as  a  theory  is  no  more  reason¬ 
able  than  to  expect  men  to  traverse  continents  without  the  power 
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of  loeoinotion  ;  to  navigate  tlie  seas  without  shi[)s ;  to  fly  without 
wings. 

If  we  keep  l)ef(»re  us  the  fact  that  the  mind,  according  to  its 
nature  gains  [)ower  with  each  accpiisition,  we  can  see  tliat  the 
refect  in  the  objective  theory  consists  in  a  disregard  of  mental 
law,  and  therefore  is  ex[)osed  to  the  evil  of  unwise  culture.  Under 
it,  the  intellect  is  not  brought  directly  to  its  full  development,  for 
that  is  not  the  direction  in  which  the  system  moves.  The  mind 
thus  trained  cannot  he  expected  “  to  rise  to  the  height  of  every 
argument,”  and  if  it  does  rise  to  such  a  height,  it  is  because  it  has 
broken  its  shackles  and  renounced  its  slavery.  If  we  remember 
that  the  subjective  growth  precedes  the  first  act  of  culture,  — that 
no  knowledge  can  l)e  accpiired  unless  there  is  intellect  to  grasj) 
it;  that  as  successive  attainments  increase  in  importance  anddifti- 
culty,  there  must  be  a  corresjtonding  increase  in  mental  grasp ; 
that  each  step  taken  begets  a  reserve  of  power  for  the  next  step, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems 
of  education. 

Tlie  field  in  wliich  the  liuman  intellect  has  been  destined  to 
work  may  be  divided  into  two  areas  :  that  which  is  near  to  us, 
and  that  which  is  remote  from  us.  We  cannot  definitely  fix  the 
lM)undaries  of  these  two  areas.  'Fhat  which  may  be  near  to  some, 
is  doubtless  very  remote  from  others.  Idie  first  gives  employment 
to  the  perceptive  faculties ;  these  are  awakened  by  means  of  the 
.senses.  If  the  latter  is  ever  reached,  it  must  be  done  by  those 
intellectual  steps,  —  tlie  passage  from  the  known  to  the  hitherto 
unknown  truth  which  we  call  reason.  To  do  this,  requires  a  devel¬ 
opment  higher  and  deei>er  than  any  whose  aim  is  merely  objective. 
Millions  of  men  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  myriads  of  apples  before 
Newton’s  day,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  was  as  remote  from 
them  as  the  antijiodes.  It  was  his  intellect,  subjectively  devel¬ 
oped  which  used  such  an  incident  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  con¬ 
trol  the  material  of  the  universe. 

But  let  us  assume  that  culture  has  done  its  perfect  work  ;  that 
the  mental  faculties  are  of  good  <[uality  and  evenly  balanced ; 
what  then  is  necessarv  to  success? 

W  e  answer,  an  adequate  power  of  the  Will.  The  will  is  as 
much  a  constituent  element  of  onr  mental  and  moral  constitution 
as  is  memory  or  conscience.  Its  function  is  required  all  through 
the  i>eriod  of  culture,  —  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  culture  without 
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its  aid.  Its  actions,  in  technical  language,  are  called  I'oUtioux. 
It  is  the  power  with  ns  which  enahles  ns  to  choose,  to  determine, 
to  act.  Without  it,  there  can  be  no  attainment.  If  it  ever  fails 
and  its  functions  cease,  culture  is  at  an  end  and  whatever  has  l)een 
attained  l>ecomes  a  lifeless  corpse.  Here  we  have  a  finger-post 
j)ointing  to  the  graves  of  many  a  dead  promise.  If  it  shall  remain 
on  duty  through  the  stage  of  culture,  and  the  vigor  of  middle  life 
and  the  ri[>eness  of  maturity,  the  success  which  attends  will  be 
measured  by  the  a(hn)tation  of  its  power  to  the  intellect  to  which 
it  belongs.  Mathematical  methods  cannot  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  a  moral  princi[)le,  but  a  simple  e<piation  may  be 
allowed  to  illustrate  the  thought  I  am  endeavoring  to  present. 

Let  I  and  P  represent  respectively  any  two  e((ual  intellects  ; 
W  and  W*  their  respective  WiU  force;  K  and  IP  their  degrees  of 
success. 

Two  eipiations  may  from  these  statements  be  forme<l.  thus:  — 
I  X  W  =  K  and  P  X  W‘  =  Ilh 

Let  W  ecpial  Wh  then  H  will  e<pial  IP,  that  is  the  two  results 
will  be  equal. 

If  VV^  e(iuals  only  ]  Wh  then  it  follows  that  H  will  eipial  .1  IP. 
or  the  degree  of  success  represented  by  IP  will  be  twice  as  great 
as  that  represented  by  K. 

lUit  if  one  of  two  intellects  hd  of  one-half  the  capacity  of  the 
other,  and  the’ will  force  of  each  Ije  such  as  would  be  adapted  to 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  degrees  of  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  two  will  differ  proportionately.  The  weaker  intellect 
with  an  equal  exertion  of  will  force,  may,  within  limitations 
achieve  success  equal  to  the  stronger  intellect ;  but  when  these 
boundaries  have  been  passed,  disaster  is  as  likely  to  follow  as  suc¬ 
cess.  To  illustrate  this  proposition,  let  us  take  two  vessels  of 
unequal  capacity,  say,  of  200  tons  and  100  tons  resi)ectiv'ely,  and 
let  both  of  them  Ik*  furnished  with  engines  of  a  power  adapted  t(> 
the  stronger.  So  long  as  the  engine  of  the  weaker  ve.ssel  exerts 
a  power  not  greater  than  its  strength,  it  will  be  e([ually  as  safe  as 
the  stronger  vessel ;  but  let  lK)th  etigines  exert  their  full  power 
and,  while  the  stronger  vessel  may  accomplish  a  successful  voyage, 
the  weaker  one  must  inevitably  go  to  the  lK)ttom. 

Another  pha.se  of  this  proposition  may  be  illustrated  thus  :  Let 
there  l>e  two  similar  guns  of  equal  calibre  with  ecjual  charges  of 
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powder:  we  may  leasoiialily  expeet  the  same  range  for  the  two. 
Diminish  the  eharge  of  one  of  them  one-half  and  the  langes  will 
l)e  une<inal.  Increase  the  charge  of  one  of  them  to  four  times  the 
calibre  ami  the  range  will  not  lx*  ineieased  proportionately,  but 
the  weapon  may  be  destroyefl. 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  [H'oposition  that  an  adecpiate  will 
jtower  is  essential  to  success,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  numlx*r  of  imjxtrtant  reflections,  d'his  faculty  which  performs 
such  a  function  in  our  mental  make-uj),  is  as  subject  to  law  as  any 
othei'.  It  is  itself  affected  by  eulturer.  Its  growth  may  as  clearly 
1x5  ascertained  as  that  of  any  other  fa(*ulty.  It  may  as  certainly 
lx*  dwarfed  and  emasculated  as  any  othei’.  It  manifests  itself  in 
life  as  early  :  it  is  born  with  us  and  is  a  part  of  our  being.  The 
possession  of  it  entails  upon  us  moral  res[)onsibility  ;  that  is,  we 
are  free  agents,  and  therefore!  responsible.  Like  all  our  faculties, 
it  becomes  strong  by  use  and  weak  by  neglect. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  laws  which  govern  it. 

1.  It  is  fr(!e.  that  is,  it  has  the  power  of  choice.  Its  freedom, 
however,  has  limitations.  'I’he  first  condition  on  which  its  action 
de}K!nds  is  the  presence  of  a  motive.  The  motive  does  not  compel 
the  action  :  it  simply  suitplies  the  o(!casion,  the  ojiportunity  for  it. 

2.  It  has  the  power  of  choice  lx*tween  motives.  'Fliis  is  a  truth 
attested  by  consciousness.  How  often  do  we  turn  away  from  the 
allurements  of  [)leasure  to  the  performance  of  <luty  —  unattractive 
ami  even  painful.  It  is  here  that  the  disciplinary  stage  Ixigins 
and  it  must  continue.  liy  healing  and  responding  to  the  faint 
call  of  duty  in  spite  of  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  will  grows 
in  power.  Ily  failing  to  so  respond,  it  loses  power.  Every  act  of 
attention  fixing  tiie  miml  upon  a  subject,  every  act  of  obedience 
to  right  authority,  is  a  discipline  of  the  will. 

While  the  will  must  act  in  accordance  with  some  motive  and  in 
cases  of  conflict,  often  chooses  the  weaker  motive,  yet  its  action 
iloubtless  acijuires  vigor  whenever  the  motive  is  in  line  with  the 
inclination.  A  boy  may  regard  a  short  errand  a  painful  journey 
if  it  be  not  to  his  taste,  and  his  movements  may  Ixi  toilsome  and 
slow  ;  but  start  him  on  a  five-mile  run  to  witness  a  circus  and  the 
wind  will  scarcely  outstrip  him. 

d.  It  cannot  attemjit  an  impos.sibility,  knowing  it  to  be  such. 
If  this  statement  is  doubted,  determine,  if  you  can,  to  walk 
through  a  solid  wall,  or  to  perform  any  other  impossible  feat. 
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4.  It  must  l)elieve  in  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  a  thing 
Ixifore  it  can  (letermine  to  attempt  it.  This  fact  doubtless  explains 
the  phenomena  of  the  strength  and  weakness  manifeste<l  in  the 
wills  of  many  persons.  A  lx)y,  perchance,  has  had  experience  of 
his  ability  to  withstand  authority  ;  he  has  little  or  no  faith  in  his 
ability  to  perform  a  given  task,  and  he  furnishes  at  once  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  stubbornness. 

o.  The  relation  of  belief  to  the  action  of  the  will  is  veiy  bioad 
and  fundamental.  The  sources  of  belief  are  three,  —  experience, 
credulity,  and  faith.  The  l)elief  from  experience  is  that  which 
determines  our  actions  in  regard  to  our  j)ersonal,  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  Whenever  the  will  acts  upon  the  })romptings 
of  credulity,  it  does  so  in  the  dark,  ami  success  or  failure  is  reached 
at  hazard.  Hut  when  it  acts  in  accordance  with  faith,  its  volitions 
are  projected  U[)on  a  higher  plane.  Faith  implies  belief  founded 
upon  testimony,  upon  reason.  The  highest  authority  defines  it  to 
be  “the  evidence  of  things  unseen.”  It  has  been  claimcfl  that 
it  “establishes  the  will.”  Whether  it  does  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  Jissert ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  mind  resting  upon  belief 
derived  from  faith,  has  essayed  and  accomplished  greater  things 
than  the  removal  of  mountains  ami  the  casting  of  them  into  the 
sea.  It  was  will  [)Ower  lesting  upon  faith  that  enabled  the  vis¬ 
ions  of  (’olumbus  to  crystJilize  into  history,  the  patience  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  establish  a  nation,  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  to  convulse 
a  continent.  Hut  Faith  is  the  mother  of  Hope,  that  holds  to 
ste.ady  aim  all  human  resolves,  gilds  the  sombreness  of  man's  work¬ 
ing  place,  and  glints  up  and  down  ami  through  the  whole  array  of 
good  m<»tives.  The  Inist  intellect  thus  pano[)lied,  delves  in  the 
dark  and  soars  in  the  light.  No  thorny  stee[)  or  billowy  sea  can 
dismay  it.  It  l)eai’s  all  things,  endures  all  things,  essays  all  things, 
dares  all  things.  If  its  ho[)e  spring  from  the  highest  and  best 
faith,  it  steers  its  [niceless  consignment  to  an  anchorage  in  the 
skies. 


"We  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  the  increasing  prominence  of  tlie  idea 
that  every  being  whom  the  world  contains  has  his  true  place,  written  in 
the  ver}'  make  of  his  nature,  and  that  to  find  that  place  and  fill  it  is 
success  for  him.  To  help  him  find  that  place  and  make  him  fit  to  fill  it 
is  the  duty  of  his  educators  in  all  their  various  degrees. 

—  /*hillij>s  Brooks. 
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An  athlete,  traiiiinj^  for  a  severe  contest,  works  off  every  ounce 
of  superffuous  flesh  and  makes  each  muscle  hard  and  per¬ 
fect,  ready  to  resiumd  instantly  to  whatever  draft  may  lie  made 
upon  it.  He  knows  that  victory  may  hin^e  U[)on  his  ability  to 
brin^  into  action  at  will  all  his  powers,  and  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  jeopardize  the  result  tlirough  careless  or  inefficient  work. 

Likewise,  our  public  school  system,  if  it  is  to  commeml  itself  to 
the  public,  must  be  divested  of  every  wei^iit  that  it  may  run  well 
the  course  set  before  it. 

When  the  common  school  course,  by  careful  selection  of  tliose 
studies  that  are  of  greatest  practical  iinjiortance  and  by  eipially 
discriniinatiiu^  rejection  of  studies  or  parts  of  studies  purely  orna¬ 
mental,  has  done  its  best  towards  fitting  onr  3'outh  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  exercise  of  their  duties  and  rights  as  citizens,  will  there  lie 
any  place  for  the  public  high  school? 

To  answer  this  ipiestion  aright,  we  must  deline  clearly  the 
legitimate  [uovince  of  the  high  school  and  produce  evidence  that, 
as  thus  defined,  it  does  a  work  as  essential  to  the  highest  interests 
of  our  country,  as  that  done  by  the  gradeil  school,  and  that  the 
money  thus  spent  on  the  few  who  are  graduated  from  our  high 
schools  is  as  jn-olitable  an  investment  as  if  used  wholly  iu  the 
graded  school. 

And,  first  of  all,  to  reach  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build, 
we  need  to  know  what  the  high  school  does  not,  or  at  least, 
should  not  aim  to  accom[)lish. 

I.  Its  chief  function  is  not  to  teach  its  pujtils  how  to  make 
horse  shoes,  wood-boxes,  or  bricks. 

II.  It  is  not  a  business  college,  turning  out  its  graduates  armed 
for  the  eonfliet  of  life  with  a  copy  plate  handwriting  and  so  called 
“■business”  methods  that  busine.ss  men  do  not  use. 

III.  It  is  not  a  normal  school,  furnishing  its  pupils  with  ready¬ 
made  methods  of  teaching  everything  under  the  canopy. 

IV.  It  is  not  a  college,  training  the  boys  ami  girls  to  discourse 
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learnedly  on  | psychological  and  economic  (|uestions  in  wliich  they, 
and  too  often  their  instructors,  are  as  dee{)ly  versed  as  is  the 
“Cassowary  on  the  plains  of  Timhuctoo.” 

It  is  here  by  no  means  asserted  that  manual,  business,  normal 
and  college  training  are  undesirabh*,  but  sim[)ly  that  the  practice 
given  in  these  various  de[)artments  by  the  average  high  sidiool  is 
farcical  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  that  the 
pupil  should  not  touch  such  work  than  Ih^  left  with  the  feeling  of 
disgust  which  must  attend  on  all  work  that  makes  no  ade(|uate 
return  for  time  and  toil.  Such  work  should  be  relegated  to  special 
schools,  whose  facilities  make  a  course  in  any  given  line  of  real 
value. 

It  may  1h?  urged  that  in  proposing  to  reject  these  various 
lines  of  work,  we  take  out  from  the  high  school  course  the  very 
things  that  find  it  favor  in  the  eyes  of  patrons,  and  that  the  sup¬ 
port  now  grudgingly  enough  liestowed,  will  Ik;  entirely  withheld. 
Hut  it  is  not  lM*yond  liojie  that  there  may  still  remain  work  enough 
both  ill  (juaiitity  and  in  (piality  to  make  good  the  claim  of  the  high 
schools  to  public  favor. 

Stated  positively,  there  are  certain  results  which  the  high 
scliool  must  accomplish,  if  it  is  to  make  good  its  title  to  the  name, 
high  school. 

I.  There  must  lie  left  in  the  mind  of  the  pu|>il  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  are  based  the  studies  pursued  iu  the  com¬ 
mon  school,  if  the  facts  taught  are  to  have  any  vital  meaning  for 
him  and  are  not  to  lie  as  so  much  rubbish  in  the  mind  needing  to 
be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  what  is  of  present  use. 

During  the  grammar  school  stage  of  school-life  the  receptiv'e 
jiredominate  over  the  reflective  powers,  and  it  must  1m*  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  high  school  training  to  bring  the  reasoning  powers  to  Innir  on 
the  crude  material  of  knowledge  if  it  is  to  be  converted  into  men¬ 
tal  bone  and  sinew. 

II.  d'he  habit  of  close,  steady  a|)plication  must  be  formed. 
The  will  of  the  child  must  no  longer  be  the  wind's  will,  but  must 
be  |>ersistently  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  some  definite 
end,  not  solely  for  the  sake  of  that  attainment,  but  chiefly  that  the 
pupil  may  liecome  master  of  himself,  that  he  may  rule  his  own 
spirit  as  well  as  his  own  mind.  Vicious  habits  do  not,  in  the 
main,  result  from  const-iously  willing  to  do  wrong,  but  rather  from 
the  child’s  inability  to  will  to  do  right. 
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The  liijifli  school,  offering  three  or  four  years  of  niatlieniatics, 
science  and  lanoiia^es  should  have  the  effect  of  converting  the 
somewhat  desnltorv  and  fragmentary  work  of  the  lower  grades 
into  continnons,  sustained  effort. 

III.  T1  »e  aim  and  sco[)e  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  mathematics 
are,  it  may  be  assumed,  fairly  well  understood,  while  the  results 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  literature  and  science  are 
but  vaguely  comprehendetl.  Without  entering  into  an  exhaustive 
discussion,  a  few  general  }trinciples  may  l>e  stated  as  to  the  study 
of  English  literature. 

(n.  )  No  other  line  <»f  study  so  shapes  onr  intellectual  tastes  and 
activities  or  has  so  lasting  a  hold  on  onr  affections  as  the  compan- 
ionshi})  of  good  books. 

{}>.)  No  other  period  of  life  is  so  kindly  receptive  of  beautiful 
and  lofty  ideas  or  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  f»f  the  story 
of  noble  lives  as  the  [)eriod  embraced  in  the  high  school  course. 

(e.)  Keen  delight  in  ac<niisition  and  (piick  intelligence  in 
appropriating  what  is  of  true  worth  render  light  the  task  of  arous¬ 
ing  an  abiding  interest  in  the  study. 

((/.  )  It  is  of  untold  value  in  the  formation  of  character. 

.\s  to  science,  there  is  a  total  misap})rehension  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers  as  to  what  true  science  teaching  is.  Every  new  sci¬ 
ence  studied  involves  a  new  series  of  phenomena,  and  gives  rise  to 
a  more  or  less  extended  mmienclatnre,  while  the  facts  [)resented 
have  not,  of  themselves,  any  higher  value  than  any  other  class, 
d'lie  prime  value  of  the  stiuh’  of  any  science  lies  in  the  ac(iuisition 
of  the  power  to  investigate  in  the  true  scientific  s})irit  the  facts 
presented  by  that  science.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  »tu(ly  of 
lK)tany,  of  physiology,  or  of  physics  alone  may  prove  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  the  hasty  gathering  of  a  few  facts  concerning 
each  of  half  a  dozen  sciences.  Once  a  pupil  has  begun  to  investi¬ 
gate  for  himself,  the  teacher's  work  is  done. 

IV’^.  That  school  only  is  a  hinh  school  in  the  tine  sense  of  the 
word  which  furnishes  its  pnjiils  with  high  ideals.  The  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  receptivity  of  the  mind  to  new 
and  far-reaching  truths,  likewise  make  easily  possible  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  moral  truths.  These  truths  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  emphasize  and  render  vital  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  man 
who  scoffs  at  sacred  things,  content  with  his  year's  work  if  he  can 
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show  intellectual  progress  in  his  pupils  and  who  has  no  concern 
for  their  moral  welfare,  has  no  place  in  the  school-room. 

The  sjiirit  of  the  true  teacher  is  essentially  a  reverent  s[)irit,  and 
the  [>U[)il  who  fails  to  carry  away  with  him  clear  i<leas  as  to  right 
and  wrong,  who  learns  to  strive  for  the  show  of  things  rather  than 
for  their  substance,  may  justly  condemn  the  man  wlio  has  thus 
defrauded  him  of  what  was  his  highest  right — the  power  to 
choose  l>etween  good  and  evil. 

Lastly,  the  high  .school  is  directly  necessary  to  the  well-l)eing  of 
the  state  because  it  tits  its  pupils  for  tlie  higher  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

The  following  propositions  are  offered  as  statements  of  truths, 
which,  ladng  granted,  sufhciently  establish  the  principle  statetl 
alx)ve :  — 

(a.)  The  state  may  do  for  its  citizens  whatever  will  benetit 
itself. 

ij>.  )  It  is  desiral)le  that  every  citizen  shall  be  able  to  decide  for 
himself  what  attitude- he  shall  take  in  regai-d  to  any  (juestion  of 
state  or  national  interest  ;  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled,  through 
his  own  lack  of  judgment,  or  education,  to  entrust  to  some  other 
man  the  forming  of  his  opinions,  himself  performing  simj)ly  the 
function  of  a  mouthpiece. 

(c.)  'I’o  this  end,  he  needs  not  oidy  to  be  al)le  to  read  whatever 
Ixiars  upon  a  given  subject,  but  to  sift  the  evidence  presented  and 
form  his  own  judgment. 

(d.)  The  pu[>il  who  leaves  school  at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  course  may,  cd  couise,  by  study  and  thought  so  develop 
his  rea.soning  powers  as  to  be  (pialitied  to  form  indej)endent  judg¬ 
ments,  but  immediate  absorption  in  business  pursuits  too  often 
leaves  neither  leisure  nor  liking  for  further  advancement.  Indif¬ 
ference  b)  .social,  political  and  moral  ([uestions  results,  and  politi¬ 
cal  demagogues  find  the  task  of  gaining  liis  vote  a  light  one.  It 
should  be  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  cultivate  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  judge  for  himself. 
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.S  /Y  /;;*  OF  GREECF. 

HV  -MAl'DK  HI  HXSIDK,  lU  FFALO. 

Lksson  1. 

A.  — SrH.IK«'T  MaTTKI!. 

I.  Position. 

II.  (ieogriij)liical  features. 

III.  X  atural  proiluets. 

IV.  Harly  iuliahitaiits. 

I». —  Dkvki.op.mknt. 

1.  —-{\)  Actual.  (:2)  Kelative. 

(1 ) .  (Jreece  lies  between  -lb  and  40  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
parallels  19  and  lid  east  longitude. 

(2) .  Its  relative  position  is  iu  the  south-eastern  partof  Europe, 
jutting  out  inti>  those  beautiful  seas.  Its  ragged  skirts  are  fringed 
on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  on  the  east  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  the  Aegean  Sea 
(modern  Archipelago),  the  Thracian  Sea,  and  the  Hellespont 
(Dardanelles ). 

2.  Geoiirai>hi<-(fl  Features. 

Old  (1  reece  presents  a  ragged,  forlorn  appearance,  torn  to  her 
very  heart,  by  innumerable  tiords  or  gulfs ;  the  Peloponesun 
attached  only  by  the  slender  Corinthian  neck  :  jagged  mountivins 
rising  up,  bar  otf  the  face  of  (ireece,  by  the  imperious  command 
of  Nature  into  many  small  isolated  districts. 

This  is  the  second  fact  to  be  set  down  in  the  minds  of  our 
pupils.  We  must  see  our  checker  Ixiard  liefore  we  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  the  movements  of  the  men  u}K)n  it.  Though  it  is  not  this 
tiny  bit  of  land  we  are  to  study,  yet  can  we  despise  the  soil  which 
bred  these  Ancients,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  ideas  of  the 
iKniutiful,  the  artistic,  and  the  intellectual  ? 

Next,  let  us  bring  before  our  pupils  the  natural  resources  of 
(ireece. 

d.  Xatural  Products. 

(u.)  Their  coast  waters  abounded  in  many  varieties  of  fish,  of 
which  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  shellfish  [Purple  fish}. 
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from  which  the  l)eautiful  purple  dve  of  the  Ancients  was  obtained, 
the  rarest  shade  of  this  being  worn  only  by  kings. 

(6.)  Nearly  every  state  and  island  possessed  its  fertile  wheat 
fields,  its  forests,  and  sheep  pastures  ;  while  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  olive  were  carried  on  extensively.  The  special  tastes 
cultivated  in  many  states  are  plainly  manifested,  from  the  amount 
of  fish  consumed  in  Attica  and  pork  in  Arcadia. 

(c.)  Neither  was  the  earth  wanting  in  mineral  wealth,  Enb(ea, 
Bieotia,  Melos,  and  Laconia  contained  abundance  of  iron  ;  Enlxea 
and  the  Island  of  (\vprus,  copper;  Attica  had  its  silver;  while 
Macedonia,  Tlirace  and  Epirus  contained  both  gold  and  silver. 
Then,  too,  the  mountains  yielded  marble,  that  of  Paros  and  Pen- 
telicon  Ijeing  nnsnrpas.sed. 

4.  ItH  Early  Inhahifanfx. 

The  Greeks  were  without  doubt  natives  of  Asia,  part  of  that 
great  family  whose  members  in  the  mother  country  were  the  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Persians,  and  in  Europe  tlie  (’elts  (Gauls),  Teutons 
(Germans),  Slaves  (Russians),  and  their  own  branch,  the  Pelan- 
yiann. 

W  hat  we  know  of  these  Pelasgians  is,  that  the}'  came  to  Europe 
in  one  of  those  great  tidal  waves  of  immigration  and  settled  [)eace- 
fully  in  the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas.  They  were  divided 
into  several  tribes,  most  of  whom  were  simjile  agricultural  people, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hellenes,  who  were  a  warlike  triln*, 
dwelling  in  Thessaly.  Finally  the  fierce  Hellenes  swejit  down 
upon  the  other  Pelasgians  and  overcame  tliem  ;  henceforth  they  all 
worshipj)ed  a  common  god  —  Jove,  and  the  powerful  Hellenes 
became  masters  of  Greece,  from  this  fact  arises  the  legend,  that 
the  Greeks  were  descended  from  one  common  ancestfu',  Hellenr. 

The  early  history  of  (ireeee  is  such  a  network  of  mythical  per¬ 
sonages,  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  traditions  of  whose  lives  were 
repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age,  so  that 
they  established  themselv'es  in  the  imaginative  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  national  pride  was  a  belief  in  the  legend  that  they 
were  all  descended  from  the  hero  llellen,  vvlio  at  an  early  time 
liv^ed  in  Thessaly,  and  had  his  throne  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Oth- 
rvs.  His  three  sons  vv'e re  Dorris,  Xathus  .ind  .Eolus,  vvlio  with  their 
children  founded  the  many  Grecian  states.  Fpon  the  adventures 
of  this  family  of  heroes  hung  a  multitude  of  legends.  Many 
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more  are  full  of  the  tale.s  eoiieerniug  the  .settlement  of  (freeee  by 
foreigners  from  Hgypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Plueiiecia,  who  brought 
with  them  the  arts  of  a  peaceful,  thrifty  civilization  ;  hut  there  is 
really  little  truth  in  these ;  the  only  one  of  any  weight  is  that  con¬ 
cerning  the  founding  of  Thebes  by  Cadmus,  the  Pluenecian,  who 
brought  to  (fleece  the  alphabet.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  other 
legends  are  first,  the  settlement  of  Attica  by  C^ecrops,  a  native  of 
Egypt,  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded  a  strongliold  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  introduced  religions  rites. 

Second,  —  Danans,  an  Egyptian,  who  fled  to  (freece  with  his  fifty 
daughters,  is  said  to  have  founded  Argos. 

Third, —  I*eloj)s,  son  of  King  Tantalos  of  Phrygia,  is  said  to 
have  come  over  and  founded  Myceme,  and  to  his  descendants  is 
ascribed  the  hnilding  of  those  old  walls,  whose  ruins  were  found 
in  many  parts  of  Peloponnesus. 

MKANS  OF  IMtKSKNTINC  THIS  LESSON. 

(1.)  Tse  Map. 

(^2.)  Pupils  use  note  lK)oks,  in  which  plan  of  work  is  to  Ije  cop¬ 
ied,  as  it  has  been  developed  on  board. 

(3.)  Effects  of  physical  structure  of  conntiy  upon  mental, 
moral  and  physical  nature  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  noted. 

(4.)  Hooks  recommended  to  [lupils,  as  each  topic  is  developed. 

(.5.)  Hlackboard  tabular  review. 

on  KECK. 

(1.)  ('ivilization  was  derived  from  the  East. 

(2.)  Position.  —  Actual,  to 4P‘^,N.  lait. ;  111^  to  2.)*^,  E.  Ijong. 

Helative :  South-eastern  Europe. 

(3.)  (feographical  features.  —  Mountainous  coast  deeply  in¬ 
dented. 

(4.)  Natural  resources.  —  Wheat,  cattle,  fish,  iron,  copper, 
marhle,  gold,  silver. 

(d.)  Early  inhabitants. —  Pelasgians  :  Hellenes. 

P)OOKS  OF  IvEFEItENOE. —  I,ESSON  I. 

“  Story  of  (freece.**  Story  of  Nation  Series.  Hulfinch’s  “  Age 
of  Fable.”  “(freek  Heroes,*'  Charles  Kingsley.  “Stories  of 
(freece,”  Cox. 
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THE  TEACHING  OE  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
A  ND  L I  TER  A  Tl  UiE. ' 

IX. 


HOW  TO  TKACH  KITKIJATCKK. 


liY  EI.I.KN  K.  KENYON,  HkOOKLYN. 


THKKK  is  ii  savin"  that  “human  nature  is  human  nature  the 
world  over.”  The  truth  of  this  as  it  stands  is  indisputahle. 
Of  course,  liumau  nature  is  human  nature.  If  it  weren’t,  it 
wouldn’t  Ik*  human  nature.  Hut  while  human  nature  is  a  unit, 
it  is  a  unit  of  growth,  and  has  its  historical  aspect.  There  is 
human  nature  in  the  bud,  human  nature  in  the  blossom,  and 
human  nature  in  the  ri[)ened  fruit.  There  is  also  human  nature 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  nipped  all  the  way  along,  so  that  but 
a  small  proportion  of  it,  as  yet,  attiiins  the  stage  of  ripeness. 

What  is  literature  ?  A  record  left  by  human  nature,  either  in 
its  final  attainment  or  at  certain  points  in  growth  where  it  stopped, 
grew  painfully  big  with  the  sto[>page  and  found  relief  in  ex[)res- 
sion. 

What  is  it  in  relation  to  the  student  ?  A  means  of  leading  him 
in  its  own  direction,  if  not  to  its  own  ends. 

How  shall  it,  hike  hold  of  him  ?  Hy  meeting  him  on  his  own 
level  and  following  the  natural  order  of  growth  with  him  iio  faster 
than  he  can  grow. 

Whsit  is  the  order  of  growth  ?  That  of  evolution  in  the  rjice. 
Dr.  Wesley  Emeison  puts  it  very  plainly  in  the  following 
four  })eriods  into  which  he  divides  the  growth  of  art :  Fii-st,  the 
colossal ;  second,  the  effective  ;  third,  the  true  ;  fourth,  the  sug¬ 
gestive.  Just  as  the  works  of  the  earlier  races  evince  no  admira¬ 
tion  of  anything  more  admirable  than  the  large  and  powerful,  so, 
if  your  pupil  is  a  little  boy,  he  loves  giant  stories  and  tales  of 
mighty  heroes.  Just  as  the  nations  succetiding  those  makers  of 
[)yramids  and  colossal  stjitues  reveled  in  fantastic  incongruities, 
as  the  centaur,  etc.,  so,  if  your  pupil  has  entered  the  second  stage 
of  growth,  he  wants  the  marvelous  in  fiction  —  the  fairy  tale,  for 
instiince.  Just  as  the  (ireeks  worshipped  the  true  in  represenUi- 
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tion  and  attaiiuMl  it  to  so  remarkable  a  degree,  if  your  pupil  has 
passed  into  this  period,  he  wants  to  liud  in  his  reading  apt  pen- 
pictures  of  experiences  similar  to  his  own,  or  intelligible  histories 
and  biographies.  Just  as  the  highest  development  of  art  is  in  its 
suggestiveness,  by  which  alone  it  (*an  point  either  upward  or 
dowiiward,  so,  if  your  pupil  has  outlived  his  passion  for  the  real, 
he  wants  no  longer  the  whole  material  truth,  but  enough  of  the 
material  truth  to  suggest  something  indelinite  and  spiritual. 

It  is  likely  that  your  pupil  is  in  the  thiid  or  fourth  stage.  If  in 
the  third,  he  has  not  (piite  lost  his  taste  for  representations  of  the 
su})ernaturally  powerful  and  fantastic,  unless  he  has  been  starved 
or  surfeited  during  the  periods  of  their  natural  })redominence  in 
his  imagination.  Something  from  the  Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost, 
followed  by  something  from  the  (Ireek  and  (Jerman  mythologies 
would  not  l>e  a  bad  introduction  to  the  new  study,  if  literature  as 
a  study  is  new  to  him.  If  he  does  not  Ix^come  spontaneously 
interested  in  these,  give  him  a  brief  history  of  those  primitive 
nations  whose  highest  admiration  was  for  the  spectacular  and  give 
these  selections  as  examples  of  what  most  thoroughly  jdeased  those 
simple  people.  'I'his  will  l)e  true,  and,  by  appealing  to  his  taste 
for  the  real,  will  chain  his  interest. 

Such  an  introduction,  extending  the  history  ajid  introduction 
a  little  farther,  will  be  aj)propriate  also  if  your  pupil  has  reached 
the  fourth  stage  and  wants  the  suggestive.  In  that  case,  make 
your  narrative  as  suggestive  as  you  can,  and  dwell  on  it  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time  according  to  the  poor  or  the  good  quality  of  the 
pupil’s, former  reading.  If  he  has  read  well  previously  he  can  the 
more  ra})idly  {)ass  to  the  suggestive  works  of  modern  literature. 

Prof.  Daniel  Dorchester,  of  the  Boston  University,  approaches 
the  subject  of  Knglish  Literature  through  a  broad  historical  and 
critical  review  of  art.  Of  course,  his  pupils  are  somewhat 
advanced  in  the  fourth  stage  of  develo[)ment.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  guess  what  he  would  do  with  an  elementiiry  cla.ss  or 
a  fashionable  class,  his  instruction  is  of  so  higli  an  order,  and  his 
assumption  of  previous  literary  culture  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
«lents  so  contideiit.  He  treats  the  arts  in  the  order  of  their  scope 
and  intensity  of  expressive  power.  Architecture,  with  its  vague 
expressivene.ss  (as  of  aspiration,  in  the  .spires  and  domes  of  the 
cathedral),  depending  on  “the  combination  in  accordance  with 
mathematical  laws  ”  of  the  heaviest  material ;  sculpture,  also 
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(lepeiKhiiit  upon  clay  and  stone,  and  limited  to  instantaneous  views 
of  isolated  life  and  action ;  painting,  with  its  freedom  from  the 
laws  of  gravity,  its  power  of  grouping  and  its  possibilities  of  col¬ 
or  and  background ;  music,  with  its  continnons  tale  but  fleeting 
breath,  having  “  no  relation  to  space  and  but  a  single  point  of 
contact  with  time,”  yet  addressing  the  spirit  so  powerfully,  as 
though  in  the  spirit’s  own  language  ;  poetry,  presenting  to  the 
imagination  all  that  the  other  arts,  more  limited  by  their  media, 
do  to  the  eye  and  ear,  yet  lacking  the  power  that  painting  has  of 
presenting  simnltaneonsly  all  the  parts  of  a  picture — such,  in 
brief,  is  the  course  of  Professor  Dorchester’s  introduction  to  the 
critical  study  of  English  Literature.  It  remains  to  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  dwells  upon  the  suggestive  power  of  all  the  arts  in 
turn.  Ilis  tuition  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  highest  class  of 
students,  teachers  of  English  literature,  for  instance,  but  is  calcu¬ 
lated  also  to  draw  persons  several  planes  below  upward  toward  an 
appreciation  of  classics  they  nev'er  dreamed  of  attaining. 

How  much  of  this  high  class  instruction  is  practicable  in  any 
given  instance  cannot  lx?  determined  by  the  teacher  until  she  has 
placed  herself  in  perfect  sympathy  with  her  pupils.  Do  not 
attempt  to  show  them  a  higher  heaven  than  they  have  grown  to. 
Meet  them  on  their  own  plane  and  lead  them  gently  njtward. 

HTGIENIC  CONDITIONS  DESIRABLE  FOR  A 
WRITING  LESSON. 

BY  A.  K.  CHACK,  BOSTON  NOKMAI.  SCHOOI,. 

SOME. hygienic  consi<lerations  apply  ecinally  well  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places;  some,  though  of  general  im})ort,  receive 
additional  emphasis  during  a  writing-lesson;  while  others  still 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  lesson  itself. 

The  most  general  consideration  is  that  of  the  air;  it  should  be 
jinre,  slightly  moist,  but  not  damp,  and  of  even  tem})eratnre. 

On  this  account,  the  building  itself  should  be  so  situated  that 
no  noxious  vapors  arise  from  its  surroundings,  that  the  air  may 
circulate  freely  about  it,  and  that,  during  some  i)art  of  the  day, 
the  sun  may  shine  directly  upon  it.  The  drainage  of  the  building 
should  Ixj  perfect.  Doors  leading  to  basements  into  which  water- 
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closets  open  should  he  kept  shut  during  school  hours.  When 
heated  air  is  sent  into  the  school  room,  care  should  l)e  taken  that 
the  air  to  be  heated  is  taken  from  out-<if-doors.  No  sinks  should 
be  allowed  in  the  schoolroom.  Doors  from  the  school  room  to  the 
dressing  room  should  be  closed  while  school  is  in  session.  The 
air  of  the  school  room  should  be  kept  free  from  contamination  by 
soiled  desk  covers,  slate  cloths  and  sponges,  soiled  clothing  and 
unclean  lx)dies,  from  remnants  of  luncheon,  stagnant  water  in 
vases,  decaying  dowers  and  dead  leaves  of  plants,  from  doating 
chalk  dust,  and  all  other  avoidable  impurities ;  and  vitalized  by 
the  freijiient  presence  of  direct  sunlight. 

The  room  should  l)e  large  enough  to  allow  from  three  to  six 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  occupant.  Means  should 
be  provided  for  introducing  about  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
for  each  person  and  for  the  removal  of  a  like  amount  of  vitiated 
air.  The  fresh  air  should  enter  the  room  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cause  a  cold  current  to  blow  upon  any  individual. 

The  temperature  should  be  ke})t  as  nearly  as  possible  at  d8°F. 
and  not  allowed  to  drop  below  d5°F.  nor  rise  above  70°F.  Too 
great  heat  produces  extreme  lassitude,  headaches,  and  sometimes 
nausea.  Habitual  exposure  to  high  temperatures  often  affects  the 
lieart  injuriously. 

The  clothing  of  the  pupils  should  tit  easily  to  allow  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  to  prevent  any  constraint  on 
change  of  position. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  lesson  should  not  be  immediately  after 
the  j)Upils  have  lx;en  engaged  in  violent  exercise,  as  the  hand  is 
then  scarcely  steady  enough  to  accom[)lish  the  best  results.  Nor, 
in  general,  should  the  time  be  late  in  the  day  because  of  the  lack 
of  light.  ( )n  dark  days  the  lesson  should  1x3  omitted. 

The  light  in  tlie  room  should  be  steady,  free  from  an  over-pro- 
portion  of  red  or  yellow  rays,  and  sullicient  to  enable  each  pupil 
to  see  without  conscious  effort  both  his  own  work  and  the  coj)y. 

Tlie  light  must  not  strike  into  the  pupil’s  eyes,  but  upon  his 
work.  The  source  of  the  light  must  be  high  enough  or  far  enough 
at  the  side,  to  prevent  casting  the  [)Upirs  shadow  upon  his  work  ; 
to  avoid  the  shadow  of  the  hand,  it  is  preferable  for  the  light  to 
come  from  the  left. 

The  position  assumed  must  necessarily  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  light.  Provided  the  right  conditions  for 
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that  can  he  secured,  probably  tlie  most  comfortable  position  is  with 
the  right  side  towards  the  «lesk,  as  the  arm  can  then  more  easily 
be  reste<l  on  the  desk.  Any  position,  bowevei’,  which  recpiires 
pupils  to  fare  the  light  is  to  be  condemned. 

('are  must  be  taken  that  the  seat  be  low  enough  to  allow  the 
whole  foot  to  rest  comforbibly  upon  the  floor,  or  upon  some  sup¬ 
port  ;  otherwise,  the  pressure  of  the  chair  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  thigh  brings  on  temporary  numbness  through  acting  upon  the 
nerves,  and  interferes  with  the  cinuilation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  permanent  injury  to  the  veins  of  tl)e  legs  if  the  pressure  is 
habitual. 

Besides,  inability  to  rest  the  feet  tends  to  indnee  a  habit  of 
twisting  the  ankles  into  unnatural  })Ositions,  thereby  weakening 
them  and  making  them  more  easily  sjnained. 

The  desk  should  Ik*  high  enough  not  to  press  upon  the  child's 
knees  when  he  faces  it ;  low  enough  to  enable  him  to  rest  his  fore¬ 
arm  without  thrusting  up  the  shoulder,  and  so  causing  the  right 
shoulder  to  Ixicome  higher  than  the  left,  and  the  spinal  column  to 
receive  a  lateral  curvature,  d'he  distance  between  desk  and  chair 
should  not  be  great  enough  to  recjuire  the  child  to  bend  forward 
or  sideways  to  reach  it.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may  be 
induced  by  the  latter,  and  posterior  curvature  by  the  former  habit. 
On  the  other  hand  the  desk  must  not  be  so  near  as  to  press  against 
the  child  when  the  writing  is  held  appropriately  near  the  edge. 
Such  pressure  will  affect  the  lungs,  and  also,  in  some  instances,  the 
heart  and  stomach,  according  to  the  relative  height  of  the  desk 
and  the  writing  position  assumed. 

The  body  should  be  erect  to  avoid  cramping  the  lungs  and  for 
reasons  l)efore  indicated.  The  head  should  Ik^  inclined  xlijhtly 
forward  in  order  to  bring  the  eyes  into  such  a  })osition  that  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  written  surface  may  strike  the  eye  near  the 
centre  of  the  pupil.  If  the  head  is  not  bent,  the  eyeballs  them¬ 
selves  must  l)e  turned  downward  abnormally.  This  would  require 
too  strong  a  contraction  of  the  lower  straight  muscle  of  the  eye 
which  Avould  then  increase  so  largely  in  diameter  as  to  cause 
uncomfortable  pressure  upon  the  eyeball  and  disturb  the  internal 
part8.  It  is  particularly  necessary,  on  this  account,  that  the  neck 
be  loosely  clothed.  If  the  head  is  unduly  bent,  if  the  neck  is 
tightly  dressed,  or  if  high,  stiff  collars  are  worn,  the  pressure  upon 
the  large  veins  of  the  neck  will  im[)ede  the  return  of  blood  from 
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the  lieiid.  This  will  induce  headache  and  injure  the  eyes  h}’  sur¬ 
charging  them  with  blood,  blurring  the  vision. 

Near-sighted  children  who  cannot  see  the  work  clearly  in  the 
required  [)osition  should  be  induced  to  wear  concave  glasses  rather 
than  injure  themselves  by  stooping  or  by  raising  the  work  enough 
to  thrust  u[)  the  shoulder.  Stooping  is  the  worse  of  the  two, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  such  a  posture  which  have  been 
alread}"  indicated,  the  light  is  thereby  partially  cut  off  from  the 
work. 

Since  far-sighted  children  are  obliged  to  exert  the  power  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  to  an  abnormal  extent  in  all  near  work,  they  become 
wearied  sooner  than  others  and  headache  is  apt  to  follow  much 
use  of  tlie  eyes.  Such  children  should,  therefore,  wear  convex 
ghvs.ses  for  all  near  work,  and  on  some  accounts,  would  l)e  Ixiue- 
tited  by  wearing  them  habitually. 

l*u[>ils  should  not  often  be  recjuired  to  copy  long  [uissages  from 
the  blackbeard.  The  frecpient,  rapid  change  necessary  to  adjust 
the  eye  for  near  and  for  distant  vision  is  very  wearisome,  and  much 
of  such  work  weakens  the  eye.  d'o  look  off  occasionally,  however, 
from  near  work  to  a  moderate  distance  is  restful  and  desirable. 

Copies  iqton  the  board  and  all  other  writhi)/  intended  for  pupils 
should  be  in  large,  j)lain  characters,  little  shaded,  and  with  clearly 
marked  s[)aces  between  the  words.  Writing  which  children  can¬ 
not  see  clearly  enough  to  read  without  effort  should  not  be  toler¬ 
ated  for  school  purposes. 

It  is  very  inqtortant  that  from  tlie  outset  due  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  proper  holding  of  the  pen  or  j)encil  in  all  writing  done 
by  the  children.  The  younger  the  pupils,  the  greater  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  care,  as  the  growing  fingers  may  be  injured  in  shape 
by  habitually  a.ssuming  a  crann)ed  position.  Since  the  lx>nes  are 
more  ejisily  altered  in  shape  by  improper  habits  of  posture  in  small 
children  than  in  older  [uqiils,  it  follows  that  everything  in  regard 
to  position  gains  steadily  in  importance  as  we  go  downward  in  the 
scale  of  years.  There  is  yet  another  strong  reason  for  insisting  on 
l)roper  position  of  tlie  hand  from  the  lK*ginning.  Writing  with 
the  fingers  unnaturally  bent,  or  with  the  wrist  touching  the  desk, 
cannot  be  long  continued  without  great  fatigue.  Therefore,  an 
unconstrained  position  of  the  hand  becomes  essential  for  older 
juqiils  if  they  are  ever  to  do  mucli  writing.  To  allow  children  to 
acijuire  a  fine  style  of  penmanship  with  a  cramped  position  of  the 
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hand  in  pen  or  pencil  holding,  knowing  that  it  must  be  broken  up 
with  much  difficulty  and  heart-burning  later  in  the  course,  is  a 
species  of  cruelty  to  them  and  to  their  subseciuent  teachers  of 
which  no  ambition  for  present  results  should  make  a  teacher 
guilty.  It  would  be  ([uite  worth  while  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  to  have  the  pen  stock  held  between  the  fore 
and  middle  lingers,  since  in  that  case  there  is  no  inclination  to 
turn  the  hand  to  the  side  and  cramp  the  ring  and  little  lingers. 
The  testimony  of  those  who  write  habitually  is  v'ery  generally  in 
favor  of  this  being  the  easiest  position  for  the  hand. 

For  beginnei's,  the  lesson  should  always  Ik?  introduced  with  the 
arm  and  linger  movements  necessary  in  the  writing  which  is  to 
follow.  Familiarity  with  the  movements  will  go  far  toward 
removing  the  nervous  distraction  felt  by  young  pupils  on  encoun¬ 
tering  too  many  new  things  at  once. 

An  exercise  in  writing  upon  the  slate  should  be  shorter  than  a 
corresponding  one  ujkui  paper.  The  gray  lines  upon  the  black 
surface  soon  weary  the  eye.  The  length  of  the  lesson  may  be 
gradually  increased  as  the  pupils  grow  older.  For  the  youngest 
children  the  lesson  should  not  exceed  ten  minutes.  The  use  of 
muscles  in  new’,  carefully  graduated  actions  is  very  wearisome. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  let  the  teacher  make  her  own 
first  attempt  at  writing  w’ith  the  left  hand,  remembering  that  she 
has  only  the  muscular  w'eariness  to  encounter,  knowing  thor¬ 
oughly  the  forms  she  is  trying  to  produce,  wdiich  are  new  to  the 
child. 

The  lesson  should  be  short  for  a  more  important  reason.  In 
looking  at  near  objects  the  accommodative  jxiwer  of  the  eye  must 
be  used ;  that  is,  the  ciliary  muscle  must  act  to  increase  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  lens;  and  the  eye  will  therefore  lx?  w’earied  sooner 
than  when  looking  at  a  distant  scene.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
adjustment;  in  order  to  bring  the  image  on  the  same  relative  part 
of  each  retina,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  must  be  turned  towards  each 
other;  for  this  purpose  the  inner  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  con¬ 
tract,  and  conse(|uently  increase  in  diameter,  pressing  upon  the 
eyeballs.  This  pressure  tends  to  elongate  the  eyeball  for  the  time 
being.  Children’s  eyes  have  not  the  tissues  perfected  and  where 
this  pressure  is  exerted  for  considerable  i)eriods,  the  elongfition 
becomes  permanent  and  myopia  results.  This  near  sight  is  not 
the  worst  effect ;  the  elongation  of  the  eyeball  distorts  tlie  imma- 
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ture  tissues,  rupturing  in  spots  the  retinal  network,  })roducii)g 
disease  which  is  2)rogressive  in  eliaracter.  We  should  remember, 
then,  that  any  near  work  for  children’s  eyes  should  Ihj  of  short 
duration. 

When  the  lesson  is  finished,  exercises  should  be  given  with  the 
class  standing  or  marching.  Movements  of  the  head  backward, 
and  to  either  side,  and  movements  of  the  body  backward  and  side¬ 
ways  from  the  waist  will  be  restful.  Especially  should  there  be 
exercises  for  straightening  the  lingers  and  arms. 


NOA'MAL  SCHOOLS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

BY  .1.  I..  I'lCKAKl),  I.I..  n. 

STILE  “looking  backward”  my  mind  dwells  for  a  moment 
upon  an  examination  of  teachers  held  in  a  village  west  of 
the  Mississippi  forty  years  ago.  Our  candidate  is  attempting  to 
prove  herself  ac(iuainted  witli  the  subject  of  geography.  The 
examining  ollicer  opening  the  atlas  at  the  map  of  New  England, 
suddenly  covers  Massachusetts  with  his  hand  and  then  asks  the 
(luestion  “  What  is  the  color  of  Massachusetts?”  Had  it  been 
asked  regarding  Connecticut  the  Western  impression  of  that  state 
might  have  suggested  hhie^  but  the  candidate  was  compelled  to 
confess  her  ignorance  and  was  granted  a  certificate  on  condition 
that  she  “  post  up  in  geography.”  What  has  this  to  do  with  nor¬ 
mal  schools?  ma}^  be  asked.  Only  this  and  nothing  more.  The 
young  lady  had  just  completed  academic  study  in  Elatteville, 
Wisconsin,  and  started  the  imjuiry  with  her  teacher  as  to  how 
such  gross  ignorance  could  be  overcome,  and  a  better  state  of 
intelligence  be  secured  among  the  people  at  large.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  mission  work  should  be  undertaken  by  teachera  as 
they  engaged  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  To  preparation  for 
this  work  the  Platteville  Academy  organized  a  class  for  those 
expecting  to  teach.  Not  only  were  methods  of  instruction  of 
pupils  the  subject  of  study,  but  methods  of  reaching  the  people 
were  discussed.  The  state  constitution  adopted  about  this  time 
provided  for  a  chair  of  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
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Stiite  University.  An  intelligent  resident  of  Platte ville  elected 
to  the  Legislature  alxjut  185H  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  grant¬ 
ing  aid  from  the  Swamp  Land  Fund,  which  had  in  large  part  lx3en 
given  to  support  of  schools,  for  the  support  in  colleges  and  acade¬ 
mies  of  “  normal  classes.”  This  measure  not  proving  satisfactory, 
a  Hoard  of  Normal  Kegents  was  organized  to  take  charge  of  the 
Swamp  Land  Fund  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  School 
Fund  to  a  “Normal  School  Fund.” 

The  first  work  of  this  lx)ard  was  to  appoint  normal  agents  to 
organize  teachers’  institutes  throughout  the  state.  TI»e  principal 
of  the  academy  at  Platte  ville  l)ecame  state  su[ierintendent  of  pul)- 
lic  instruction,  and  at  once  entered  into  the  institute  work  with 
the  normal  agents  who  were  working  under  the  direction  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Henry  Harnard  of  the  State  I’niversity.  Tlie  county  super¬ 
intendency  was  then  established  and  county  su|)erintcndents 
labored  very  zealously  for  teachei’s'  institutes  in  their  own  coun¬ 
ties.  Some  undertook  from  four  to  twelve  weeks  county  normal 
schools. 

The  Hoard  of  Normal  Kegents  now  were  encouraged  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  establishing  permanent  normal  schools. 

After  long  consultation  and  a  very  thorough  canvass  of  the 
claims  of  ditt’erent  localities,  the  first  state  normal  scliool  for  Wis¬ 
consin  was  located  at  Platteville,  where  the  normal  movement 
iK'gan  fifteen  years  l)efore.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  first 
school  slaudd  Ik*  located  in  an  atmospheie  favorable  to  its  growth, 
and  Platteville  was  chosen  as  the  centre  of  communities  already 
recognizing  the  beneficial  effects  of  normal  training. 

The  work  moved  right  on  until  Wisconsin  is  now  piovidcd  with 
five  state  normal  schools,  well  ecpiipped,  and  doing  valiant  service. 
To  each  of  these  schools  is  assigned  a  teacher  of  tlieory  and  prac¬ 
tice  wh<»  spends  part  of  his  time  in  the  field  as  a  conductor  of 
institutes.  The  outside  field  is  thus  undei’  thorougli  cultivation. 
The  normal  schools  are  felt  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state,  and 
Wisconsin  is  taking  on  the  “color”  which  the  work  of  Iloiace 
Mann  gave  to  Massachusetts  through  Hridgewater,  Salem  and 
Westfield. 
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<»ri:  HKNOMIN  ATK  MK.VSl’IJE.S  —  C.VX  THKV  UK  SIMUL1F[KI)  ? 

KV  1*I{<»K.  SIMON  N.  PATTKN,  PH.  !»., 

University  of  I'ennsylrania. 

TIIKKK  is  [)rol)al)ly  today  no  teacher  who  is  not  fully  convinced 
that  the  metric  system  of  measures  has  great  advantages 
over  the  complicated  and  in  many  respects  absurd  system  which 
we  use.  <  )ne  can  hardly  hel[)  envying  the  French  teacher  of  arith¬ 
metic  who  is  not  reipiired  to  drill  his  pu[»ils  for  veal’s  upon  those 
irregular  and  fractional  scales  used  in  all  our  denominate  meas¬ 
ures.  Mow  fortunate,  too,  is  tlie  lot  of  the  French  children  who 
escajte  that  dreary  monotonous  work  to  wliich  every  American 
child  must  submit  before  he  can  memorize  all  the  tables  and  can 
change  any  unit  of  one  denomination  to  that  of  any  other  in  spite 
of  the  diflicult  fracti(»ns  which  stand  in  his  way. 

Vet,  in  many  respects,  we  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  our¬ 
selves^  when  we  com[»are  our  lot  with  that  of  the  children  of  our 
race  who  studieil  a  century  or  even  a  half  century  ago.  Most  of 
the  fractional  units  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  man}'  of  the  old 
ilenominations  no  longer  distignre  the  j)ages  of  our  modern  arith¬ 
metics.  We  no  longer  measure  by  barley-corns,  ells,  or  furlongs, 
while  hands,  spans  and  leagues  are  mentioned  only  in  foot-notes. 
It  is  now  thought  by  many  that  a  child  may  Ik*  intelligent  ev'en  if 
he  is  not  drilled  upon  the  intricacies  of  Apothecaries'  weight  and 
its  corresponding  fluid  measure,  d'roy  weight  or  beer  measure,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  bold  enough  to  presume  that  a  child  may 
prosper  without  knowing  that  twenty-eight  jtounds  was  formerly 
regarded  a  (piarter  of  a  hundred  weight. 

The  aiithmetics  have  slowly  thrown  aside  the  many  duplicate 
and  absurd  measures  which  burdened  the  school  books  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  yet  they  seem  to  have  done  this  nnwillingly  and  have 
formed  i)art  of  the  rear  gm.  -d  and  not  of  the  van  of  our  progress. 
•CopyrlKlit,  I8s!t,  by  Kiisteni  Kdiu-atioiiiil  nurtaiu. 
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Popular  usage  has  been  and  still  is  in  the  advance  of  them.  The 
arithmetics  still  present  many  units  of  measure  of  wliich  no  use  is 
made,  unless  it  he  hy  those  who  remain  of  a  former  generation  or 
perhaps  in  some  isolated  localities. 

There  is  one  of  these  units  which  is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention.  I  desire  to  ask  who  of 
our  generation  has  ever  seen  a  rod  measure  or  has  seen  a  distance 
measured  by  anything  a  rod  long?  Doubtless  our  ancestors  used 
the  rod  as  a  real  unit  of  measure  and  kept  in  their  lofts  a  pole  of 
that  length  to  measure  by.  The  very  name  of  the  synonym  of 
rod-a-pole  tells  that  this  was  the  case ;  hut  none  of  us  have  ever 
used  such  a  pole  or  even  seen  one.  It  is  true  that  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  we  occasionally  hear  of  distances  estimated  in  rods,  but  this 
usage  alone  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  rods  as  one  of  the 
main  units  of  measure  in  our  tables,  and  have  all  our  children 
drilled  how  to  perform  all  those  dillicult  operations  which  its  frac¬ 
tional  scale  necessitates.  We  often  hear  values  measured  by  shil¬ 
lings  and  (piarters,  but  would  any  teacher  on  this  account  desire 
to  have  the  table  of  our  money  taught  to  little  children  in  this 
fashion  ? 

12.]  cents  =  1  shilling. 

2  shillings  =  1  (luarter. 

4  (piarters  =  1  dollar. 

In  all  our  cities  and  villages  no  use  is  made  of  rods  in  any 
measurement.  Inches,  feet  and  yards  are  the  only  units  of  small 
measures.  In  the  country,  land  is  measured  hy  chains  and  not 
by  rods,  and  there  is  much  greater  need  that  the  country  children 
have  a  vivid  idea  of  the  length  of  a  chain  than  of  a  rod.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  the  tedious  drill  to  which  all  country  teachers  sub¬ 
ject  their  children,  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  bundled  of  them  would 
know  what  a  rod  is.  And  if  the  rod  is  of  little  use  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  how  much  more  absurd  is  it  for  city  and  village  teachem  to 
waste  the  children’s  time  and  dissipate  their  energies  teaching 
them  a  unit  of  measure  which  they  will  never  use  or  even  hear 
of  again  ? 

The  chain  is  now  the  real  unit  of  measure  between  a  yard  and 
a  mile  and  should  be  inserted  into  the  linear  table  instead  of  the 
rod.  By  this  change  the  fractional  scale  of  our  present  table 
would  be  avoided  and  our  land  measure  would  1x3  brought,  as  it 
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should  be,  into  vibil  relation  to  the  other  measures  of  distance. 
So  long  as  the  chain  is  not  made  a  unit  of  linear  measure,  the 
children  do  not  associate  it  with  the  other  units  of  measure  which 
they  see  and  use,  such  as  inches,  feet  and  yards.  That  a  chain  as 
a  measure  is  a  real  chain  with  links  like  other  chains  which  they 
have  seen,  they  never  realize  until  they  are  grown,  and  perhaps 
not  even  then.  As  a  result,  land  measure  remains  a  shadowy 
something  which  they  do  not  half  understand,  and  in  this  distant 
realm  it  will  always  remain  so  long  as  teachers  continue  to  waste 
their  time  drilling  them  to  use  anti(piated  rods  instead  of  modern 
chains. 

If  this  thought  Ixi  carried  out  the  tables  of  linear  and  scpiare 
measure  would  be  given  in  the  following  manner:  — 

12  inches  =  1  foot, 
d  feet  =  1  yard. 

22  yards  =  1  chain. 

SO  chains  =  1  mile. 

144  scp  inches  =  1  sq.  foot. 

0  scp  feet  =  1  scp  yard. 

484  scp  yards  =  1  scp  chain. 

10  scp  chains  =  1  acre. 

040  acres  =  1  scp  mile. 

If  these  changes  were  made  the  last  of  the  fractional  scales? 
would  be  discarded  from  our  system.  Denominate  numbers  could 
be  treated  in  a  much  more  simjsle  manner  than  is  now  possible  so 
long  as  rods  are  used.  The  whole  subject  could  be  developed 
independently  of  fractions.  It  would  be  less  complicated  and 
would  recjuire  less  maturity  of  thought  than  fractions,  and  hence 
could  be  placed  in  the  arithmetics  before  the  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  fractions.  Our  number  work  would  then  harmonize  to 
a  much  greater  degree  with  the  laws  of  the  mental  growth  of  the 
child  and  thus  avoid  those  many  weary  hours — disagreeable  both 
to  teacher  and  pupil  —  which  are  now  needed  to  overcome  those 
unnatural  impediments  to  progress  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  ancestors. 

It  would  not  require  much  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  effect 
this  change.  If  a  few  of  our  l)est  schools  once  discarded  the  frac¬ 
tional  units  of  measure  by  using  chains  instead  of  rods  they  would 
be  supported  by  earnest  teachers  everywhere.  We  might  then 
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hope  that  our  publishers  would  break  away  from  the  traditions  of 
the  past  and  present  us  with  new  arithmetics  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  topics  would  l)e  develo[>ed  in  that  order  which  corresponds 
most  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  powers  of  the  child. 

Only  when  our  methods  of  teaching  have  been  thoroughly 
reconstructed  and  our  textbooks  are  brought  into  harmony  with 
them,  can  we  expect  those  results  from  the  study  of  arithmetic 
for  which  all  level’s  of  mathematics  have  been  so  long  working 
with  the  ho[)e  that  this  study  might  be  made  a  much  more  efficient 
means  for  develo[)ing  the  logical  faculties  now  so  deficient  both 
in  man  and  child. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOriir  SINCE  HEGEL. 

BY  H.  C.  BI  KT, 

Docent  i?i  Histonj  of  Philosophy,  Clark  I'nirersity. 

II. 

C^IKSZKOWSIvI  attempts  a  more  logical  construction  of  history 
than  the  Hegelian,  which  he  criticises  as  departing  from  the 
trichotomous  method  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  three 
periods  of  history  are  the  thetic  period  of  anticiuity.  the  antithetic 
l>eriod  of  the  Christian  (Termanic  world,  and  the  synthetic  period 
now  lieginning.  History  not  only  suggests  categories  to  analogi¬ 
cal  investigation,  but  actually  embodies  them  in  itself.  The 
philosophy  of  history  has  a  further  and  higher  [iroblem  than 
the  merely  logico-speculative  treatment  of  history:  it  must  give 
the  first  [>lace  to  will  instead  of  sjieculative  reason  ;  must  be  the 
theory  of  action  and  life  instead  of  a  merely  contemplative  ideal¬ 
ism. 

Wirth,  at  first  a  follower  (»f  Hegel,  received  impulses  from 
Schleiermacher  and  Schelling  carrying  him  away  from  his  nomi¬ 
nal  Hegelian  standpoint  to  a  position  enabling  him  to  conceive 
the  philosophy  of  religion  as  the  essence  of  true  philosophy, 
(iod,  according  to  Wirth,  is  to  lx*  thought  of,  not  precisely  as 
personality,  but  as  essence,  life,  central  soul,  and  central  sjarit : 
is  not  aj)art  from  the  universe,  but  contains  in  Himself  an  uncon¬ 
scious  principle  which  is  transfigured  into  knowledge  and  will. 
Man  is  God’s  image,  but  possesses  freedom  in,  and  because  of,  his 
likeness  to  God.  God  does  not  compel  but  communicates  impulses 
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to  US.  The  highest  manifestation  of  the  absolute  spirit  is 
morality,  which  includes  in  itself  philosophy,  religion,  and  art 
as  successive  stjiges.  The  secpience  of  these  stages  is  understood 
if  the  life  of  spirit  be  conceived  as  a  constantly  new  creation. 
The  world  is  to  be  conceived  as  an  eternal-temj)oral  world,  and 
the  true  theoiy  of  it  must  be  ideal-realism.  Hegel  must  l)e  recon¬ 
ciled  with  em})iricism. 

To  Ije  classed  with  the  ideal-realists,  though  his  aim  is 
speculation  in  the  highest  sense,  is  Leopold  (ieorge.  a  pupil 
of  Hegel  and  of  Schleiermacher.  According  to  (reorge,  the 
starting-point  of  })ure  j)hilosophy  is  the  notion  Nothing,  the 
method,  the  speculative  (from  which  Hegel’s  is  distinguished  as 
the  dialectical,  and  Schleiermacher's  as  the  architectonic),  the 
end,  the  thinking-after  the  thought  of  God  and  so  uniting 
transcendence  and  immanence.  George  criticises  the  dwtrines 
of  Ixith  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  as  without  system  in  spite 
of  their  method.  He  attempts  to  supply  their  chief  deficiency. 
His  method,  instead  of  being  triadic,  like  that  of  Hegel,  or  tetradic, 
like  that  of  Schleiermacher,  is  enneadic.  The  notions  Xothin;i  and 
Beiu[L  uniting  in  Bevominn ;  Appearance  and  Dhappearanee., 
uniting  in  ;  Nothing  and  Appearance  uniting  in 

ninif ;  Being  and  Disappearance  uniting  in  Subsistence  ;  Becoming, 
Existence,  Beginning,  Subsistence,  uniting  in  Eternity., — yield 
a  single  complex  of  categories  (nine  in  number),  forming  what 
is  termed  the  first  Ennead,  Beiny.  The  Ennead  Difference, 
Identity,  and  Mediation  enables  us,  according  to  George,  to 
avoid  the  extremes  pantheism  and  deism,  and  conceive  God 
as  self-tletermination.  The  principle  of  ideal-realism  receives 
exemplification  in  George’s  psychology  and  logic  in  his  careful 
regard  for  both  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual,  the  particular 
and  the  universal  elements  in  experience  —  there  is,  in  his  view, 
no  soul  without  a  corresponding  nervous  system,  no  thought  with¬ 
out  sensation,  no  faith  without  cognition,  no  analysis  without  syn¬ 
thesis,  no  induction  without  deduction,  no  theory  without  practice, 
and  vice  versa  —  the  terms  of  each  of  these  pairs  uniting  organi¬ 
cally  to  produce  a  third  which  is  higher  than  either.  Finally, 
l)hilosophy,  according  to  George,  is  not  antagonistic  to,  but  rests 
upon,  all  other  sciences  ;  its  pillars  as  well  as  theirs  are  experience 
and  experiment.  The  system  of  George  presents  a  formidable 
appearance,  and  is  not  easily  characterized  intelligibly. 
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As  witli  (ieorge  the  truth  in  philosophy  lies  midway  l)etweeii 
the  standpoints  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacdier,  so  with  C’halybams 
it  is  to  lx*  found  in  a  combination  of  the  Hegelian  and  Herbartian 
principles.  To  Chalybieus,  Hegel  represents  the  ancient  objec¬ 
tivity  of  view,  and  Herbart  the  modern  subjectivity;  in  Hegel’s 
doctrine,  IJeing  is  lost  in  Becoming,  while  in  Herbart’s  Becoming 
is  swallowed  up  in  Being  ;  Hegel  must  be  criticized  for  not  uniting 
principle  and  method  and  so  forming  a  system,  and  for  depriving 
philosophy  of  teleological  coloring,  and  Herbart  for  separating 
uiiwarrantedly  theoretical  and  practical  philosoi)hy,  etc.  The  real 
end  of  all  human  wisdom  is  ethical  personality  ;  and  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  science,  which  is  the  theory  of  knowledge,  ethical  cate¬ 
gories  should  have  a  place  along  with  logical  and  physical,  and 
indeed  the  highest  place.  Human  thought,  as  an  after-thinking 
of  the  divine  thought,  must  bring  us  to  a  being  ((iod)  who  wills, 
i.  e.,  loves,  the  truth,  and  is  therefore  self-conscious  subject.  In 
the  concrete  external  world  the  fundamental  reality,  alone  making 
possible  all  subsUintiality,  causality,  reciprocity,  corporeality, 
life,  soul  is  a  spatially  and  temporally  infinite  materia  prima 
or  pnra  of  an  jetherial  nature,  which  may  be  termed  soul-tether. 
The  basis  of  knowledge  is  consciousness  with  its  (i)urely  modal) 
categories.  ^Esthetics,  ethics,  and  the  [)hilosophy  of  religion  must 
have  a  teleological  foundation.  Religion  in  man  corresponds  to 
revelation  in  (iod  :  these  two  are  united  in  worshi[),  which  is  the 
path  leading  us  to  the  highest  end,  the  absolute  ideal.  This  last 
is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  i)rimal  absolute  is  united  with 
the  world,  through  the  realization  and  union  in  tlie  world  of  the 
Ideas  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Right  and  the  (food. 

The  ideal-realism  of  Hermann  LTrici  is  of  a  very  pronounced 
character.  “  Whenever.”  says  Tlrici,  “  s[»eculation  and  empiricism 
come  into  conflict,  the  former  is,  most  probably,  wrong.”  Even  the 
Bythagorean  theorem  would  have  fared  ill  if  it  had  not  heen  veri¬ 
fied  by  measurement.  Bhilosophy  without  presup[)osition  is  a  de¬ 
lusion.  Every  system  of  philosophy  presu[)poses  the  fact  of  human 
thought,  the  explanation  of  which  is  the  chief  business  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Now  thought  is  (1 )  activity,  (*2)  distinguishing  activity 
(^though  not  simply  the  act  of  making  <listinctions),  (Jl)  conscious¬ 
ness  and  self-consciousness  (since  it  distinguislies  itself  in  itself), 
(4)  can  think  only  in  distinctions,  i.  e.,  can  have  a  thought  oidy 
\while  and  in  so  far  as,  it  distinguishes  it  from  anotlicr  (hence  “pure 
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thought,”  ill  the  Hegelian  sense,  is  no  thought),  (o)  is  in  a  position 
to  know  what  is  thought  to  be  really  what  it  is.  These  distinc¬ 
tions  regarding  thought  cannot  be  deduced  from  anything  more 
fundamental — they  are  necessary  distinctions.  Thought-neces¬ 
sity  is  the  criterion  of  truth  ;  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made 
between  what  muxt  be  thought  and  being.  Among  the  categories 
must  be  included  what  may  be  termed  ethical  categories,  as  well 
as  the  received  “logical”  categories — the  Right,  Good,  Heautiful, 
True,  d'his  means  that  to  realism  there  must  lie  joined  as  a  com¬ 
plement,  idealism  —  and  there  is  no  higlier  standpoint  than  these 
two  in  their  union.  An  idealism  may  be  erected  upon  a  basis  of 
realism  by  means  of  scientilic  faith.  This  is  distinguished  from 
purely  subjective  opinion,  from  personal  conviction,  and  from 
religious  faith,  in  that  when  reasons  pro  and  con  are  of  e<pial 
weight  the  lirst  gives  its  consent  simply  in  accordance  with  its 
wishes,  the  second,  because  one  side  of  our  personality  demands 
a  decision,  the  third,  liecause  the  whole,  and  particularly  the  ethi¬ 
cal,  personality  makes  this  demand  ;  while  scientific  faith  rests 
on  an  objective  preponderance  of  reasons.  According  to  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  scientific  faith  the  prevalent  theories  are  as  much  relig¬ 
ious  as  anti-religious,  —  to  .scientific  faith  atoms  presuppose  a 
(iod,  who  is  their  author  and  of  wluKse  thought  our  thought  is 
an  after-thinking.  Further,  scientific  (logical  and  physical)  cate¬ 
gories  presu[)po.se  ethical,  and  so  refer  us  back  to  a  creator  through 
whom  concrete  nature  is  made  the  workshop  of  ethical  Ideas,  and 
the  means  of  attaining  to  living  fellowship  with  God.  The  fact 
that  man  possesses  ethical  ideas  and  is  an  ethical  nature  is  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  the  inexpugnable  feeling  that  we  ought 
to  do  this  or  that,  which  feeling  is  a  product  of  freedom  united 
with  and  presupposing  consciousness.  And  it  api)ears  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ethical  categories  —  the  true,  beautiful,  good  — 
in  themselves,  that  all  truth  is  kmnvable  only  because  its  nature 
is  ethical.  The  highest  of  these  categories  and  the  foundation  of 
the  othem  is  the  notion  of  truth.  Its  origin  is  not  to  be  found 
in  sense,  and  it  aims  always  and  everywhere  at  law  and  order, — 
pursues  an  ideal.  Knowledge  is  not  complete,  [)hilosophy  not  the 
highest  i)hilosoph>',  where  this  fact  is  not  recognized.  Hence, 
ideal-resilism  is  the  only  conceivable  standpoint.  Notwithstanding 
his  antii)athy  to  Hegel’s  “pure  thought”  and  “absolute  idealism,” 
I  Irici  frankly  says  that  “  Hegel  has  the  immortal  merit  not  «>nly 
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of  having  applied  the  great  legacy  of  his  predec'essors,  nainely, 
pure  thought  as  the  true  fundamental  j)rincij)le  of  philosophy  in 
the  most  penetrating  way,  hut  of  having  also  made  the  attempt  to 
carry  this  out  in  a  strictly  methodical  form  throughout  the  domain 
of  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  not  Hegel’s  principle  (the  substantial 
j)art  of  his  philosopliy ),  which  is  defective,  but  the  way  in  which 
he  carries  it  out  (the  deduction),  i.  e.,  the  form  or  metliod  which 
he  adopts ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  since  Hegel  and 
owing  to  Hegel  that  every  attempt  at  speculation  apart  from  form 
lias  become  simply  im[)ossible.”  Ulrici’s  partiality  towards  empiri¬ 
cism —  which  is  to  lx?  ex[)lained  genetically  by  his  study  of  Locke 
and  the  Scottish  school  —  appears  softened  somewhat  in  this 
expression  of  his  regarding  Hegel’s  jilace  in  the  history  of  sjiecu- 
lation. 

Hegel’s  “})ure  thought”  had  another  violent  opponent  in  the 
learned  Aristotelian.  Adolf  Trendelenburg,  who,  unlike  I'lrici,  was 
e(|ually  an  opponent  of  pure  empiricism.  The  fumlamental  (jues- 
tion  of  ideal-realism,  viz.,  that  as  to  the  unity  of  thought  and 
lx?ing,  Trendelenburg  attempts  to  solve,  in  its  lowest  aspect,  by 
means  of  the  conception  motion.  Since  thought  is  an  activity, 
there  is  in  it  a  certain  motion  corresponding  to  external  motion,  and 
because  of  this  we  are  enabled  to  posit  objects  apriitri  and  yet  be 
sure  of  not  having  their  existence  disproved  by  being,  just  as  is 
done  in  mathematics.  A  second  principle  for  speculation  is  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  not  to  l3e  explained  as  a  product  of  motion,  though 
the  concejition  of  motion  may  be  used  to  detine  it.  As  regards 
matter,  the  ideal  and  real  tind  their  unity  in  the  fact  that,  as  mo¬ 
tion  may  be  employed  to  define  matter,  we  may  have  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  matter;  a  knowledge,  too,  which  does  not  divorce 
perception  from  thought.  The  union  of  the  notions,  matter  and 
motion,  yields  the  physical  categories,  or  those  conceptions  by 
means  of  which  thought  seeks  to  express  the  essence  of  external 
things  as  such.  Fii-st  of  all  we  get  efficient  causality,  which 
includes  formal  cause  and  suUstance,  then  (juality,  (juantity,  in¬ 
herence,  etc.  The  i-anm  effiriem  is  the  leading  category  here.  A 
higher  category  than  this,  and  the  third  principle  in  the  system, 
is  the  notion  of  end.  which  we  derive  from  the  consciousne.ss  of 
our  own  activity.  Knd  is  either  organic  or  ethical.  Now  as  by 
the  addition  to  them  of  matter  the  mathematical  categories  be¬ 
come  physical  categories,  so  by  the  addition  of  the  end  the  physi- 
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eal  categories  become  organic.  The  latter  receive  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance  when  brought  into  relation,  as  they  are  in  man,  with 
})ersonalitv,  i.  e.,  they  are  elevated  into  ethical  categories. 
C’oiiperating  with  the  foregoing  categories  is  that  of  negation  — 
not  to  he  confounded,  liowever,  with  opposition,  nor  with  contra¬ 
diction.  As  regards  thought,  considered  merely  as  a  subjective 
activity,  this,  to  he  valid  and  real,  must  have  the  character 
of  necessity,  must  rej)resent  the  sum  of  all  conditions  involved 
in  a  given  relation,  and  finds  ade(iuate  statement  only  in  genetic 
definitions  and  divisions ;  or,  in  other  words,  only  where  the 
ground  of  external  reality  (or  tlie  real)  and  that  of  cognition 
(or  the  ideal)  correspond  is  knowledge  complete.  Indirect  proof 
—  proof  consisting  in  inference  from  effect  to  condition — is  ad¬ 
missible  where  first  principles  are  concerned  as  in  the  (quasi) 
demonstration  of  the  reality  of  the  unconditioned,  or  the  existence 
of  (fod.  'File  unity  of  the  ideal  and  real  shows  itself  in  the  ethi¬ 
cal  s})liere  in  the  fact,  for  exam[)le,  that  in  legal  compulsion  the 
law  (end)  takes  jdiysical  force  (efficient  cause)  into  its  service 
(whence  it  may  he  said  that  force  is  the  foundation,  though 
human  development  is  the  end  of  the  state),  and  in  a  legal  })ro- 
cess  it  employs  the  syllogism,  induction,  etc.  The  ethical,  we 
have  seen,  involves  (though  it  is  higher  than)  the  organic  ;  the 
individual  human  being  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  ])art  of  a  higher  whole, 
viz.,  humanity  in  the  deepest  and  widest  sense  of  the  term.  In 
this  organic  relation  the  individual  raises  himself  from  the  merely 
sensuous  to  the  spiritual  in  cognition,  and  realizes  in  himself  the 
idea  of  the  good,  or  perfection,  which  according  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  dis[)osition,  in  intellectual  insight,  or  in  representation,  is 
the  good,  the  true,  or  the  beautiful,  etc.  In  the  system  of  Tren¬ 
delenburg,  it  may  he  said,  finally,  there  is  the  peculiarity  that 
it,  more  than  any  other  of  the  class  in  which  here  it  falls,  has  a  hisis 
in  the  systems  of  the  past,  as  is  es})ecially  a})parent  in  its  emphasis 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  end.  Trendelenburg  was  an  ideal-realist 
of  the  I’latonico-Aristotelian  type.  He  was  also,  however,  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  a  critic  of  the  great  (xerman  systems, — esj)e'cially  those 
of  Kant  and  Hegel.  In  connection  with  Trendelenburg  we  may 
mention  Ins  es[)ecial  critic  and  opponent,  Kuno  Fischer,  who  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  an  elaborate  philosophical  history  of 
modern  philosophy.  Fischer  defends  Kant  against  Trendelen¬ 
burg’s  attack  on  liis  doctrine  of  space  and  time,  and  Hegel  against 
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Trendeleubiirg’s  attack  on  his  ‘■'•pure  thought.”  He  flinches  in 
his  logic,  however,  when  it  comes  to  treating  contradiction,  with 
Hegel,  as  belonging  to  the  notion  itself  (as  well  as  to  the  thinking 
of  the  notion) ;  and  is  inclined  to  find  the  pillars  of  philosophy  in 
Kantian  criticism  and  the  Aristotelian  logic. 

There  is  a  certain  phase  of  ideal-realisifi  which,  along  with  its 
insistence  upon  the  necessity,  for  true  jjhilosophy,  of  the  unity  of 
rationalism  and  empiricism  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  concrete 
idea  of  the  supernatural,  or,  in  theological  language,  the  idea  of 
the  Godhead ;  and  is,  or  tends  to  become,  emphatically  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  religion. 

The  earliest  and  perhaps  best  representative  of  this  phase  (after 
Hegel’s  death),  is  Hermann  Christian  Weisse,  originally  a  pro¬ 
fessed  Hegelian.  According  to  VV’^eisse,  the  system  of  Hegel  does 
not  really  get  beyond  logic  (metaphysics),  and  is  therefore  prac¬ 
tically  mere  panlogism,  rationalism,  and  hence  acosmism  and  im¬ 
personal  j)antheism  :  it  corresponds  to  the  ontological,  but  does 
not  include  the  cosmological  nor  the  teleological  proof  of  God’s 
existence  and  nature.  What  is  required  is  to  add  to  Hegel's 
thought,  which  is  substantially  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  true 
account  of  concrete  personality  in  (xod,  the  philosophical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  specifically  Christian  conception  of  (iod. 

The  same  thought,  regarding  the  })ersonality  of  God,  had  been 
advanced  by  Schelling  as  early  as  180b  in  his  so-called  Doctrine 
of  Freedom.  After  the  death  of  Hegel  it  was  again  put  forth  by 
him,  somewhat,  but  not  essentially  modified,  as  what  was  termed  his 
“  l*ositive  Philosophy.”  According  to  this  last  of  the  five  or  six 
standpoints  occupied  in  succession  by  Schelling,  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel  is  merely  negative  philosophy  containing  only  tlie  barely 
necessary  element  in  thought  —  not  the  legitimate  postulates  and 
conclusions  of  free,  personal,  positive  thought — activity  such  as 
is  involved  in  all  mythology  and  concrete  religion,  and  really  consti¬ 
tutes  the  basis  of  a  new  and  higher  branch  of  philosophy  which 
may  properly  be  termed  jmsitive  philosophy.  The  “  negative 
philosophy”  of  Hegel  had  (iod  for  its  the  Positive  Philoso¬ 

phy  hetfhiH  with  (iod,  has  (iod  as  prhv'iplc.  The  negative  philoso¬ 
phy  includes  the  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  state,  and  attains 
to  the  intuition  of  the  Divine  (Aristotle’s  eoT/o-eoK  i/o'/;o-cf),  but  does 
not  prove  that  its  aummum  eotjitnhile.,  the  intuition  of  God,  has 
a  real  object.  This  it  is  the  business  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  to 
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do.  The  Ijegiiming  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  the  Substanee  of 
Spinoza ;  but  this  is  only  tlie  beginning,  for  substance  has  to  l)e 
reduced  to  a  mere  moment  or  element  in  pei-sonality.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  is  accomplished  in  the  showing  of  how  and  when  God  comes 
to  consciousness.  God  conies  to  consciousness  where  the  two 
inherent  potencies  of  his  nature,  self-existence  and  other-being, 
are  first  united,  namely,  in  human  consciousness  —  which  is,  there¬ 
fore,  his  seat  and  throne.  More  or  less  close  followers  of  Schel- 
ling  in  this  view  were  Becker,  Deutinger,  and  Wilhelm  Rosen- 
krantz,  whose  speculations  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  at  all 
here.  Weisse  also,  it  should  be  said,  received  confirming  impulses 
from  Schelling’s  Positive  Philosophy.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Schelling’s  Doctrine  of  Freedom,  as  first 
advanced  in  1809,  has  exercised  since  the  death  of  Hegel  a  wide 
influence  —  wider,  our  author  seems  to  think,  than  any  other  of 
the  post-Hegelian  views.  Names  of  importance  liere  are  those  of 
Schaller,  Jacob  Sengler,  K.  Ph.  Fischer  and  Leopold  Schmid. 

Other  important  advocates  of  the  idea  of  the  personality  of  God 
and  its  manifestation  in  nature  and  history  may  be  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  were  critics  of  the  Hegelian  rationalism  so-called,  — 
e.  g.,  Braniss,  Conradi,  Vatke.  Others  were  defenders  of  Hegel 
against  the  attacks  of  his  critics,  as  Goschel,  Rosenkranz,  Erd¬ 
mann,  and  several  others.  Braniss  gave  a  needed  emphasis  to  the 
study  of  liistory  as  a  Ixisis  for  speculation,  and  made  prominent 
the  conception  of  (lod  as  existing  in  a  real  way  outside  of  the 
world  as  well  as  in  it.  Conradi  and  Vatke  deserve  mention  as 
among  the  most  solid  thinkers  belonging  to  the  centre  of  the 
Hegelian  school.  Goschel  wrote,  in  defence  of  Hegel,  a  work 
entitled  Monism  of  Thought.,  which  convicted  Weisse  of  the  radical 
inconsistency  of  combining  the  Hegelian  dialectic  with  a  content 
unsuited  to  it,  and  caused  him  to  drop  the  use  of  the  dialectic. 
Rosenkranz  our  author  appears  to  regard  as  the  most  faithful  as 
well  as  the  ablest  of  the  Hegelian  disciples  ;  himself  he  speaks  of 
as  the  “  last  of  the  Mohegans.” 

Our  author  treats  last  of  a  man  whom  he  appears  to  regard  as 
the  most  significant  of  the  })ost-Hegelian  philosophers,  “a  man 
with  whom  as  regards  intellectual  grasp,  Weisse  alone  among 
(xerman  philosophers  can  be  conn)ared  —  and  with  whom  as 
regards  acuteness  in  discernment,  George  only  can  dispute  the 
])alm,  and  who  is  [was],  besides,  far  superior  to  both  as  a  brilliant 
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writer  and  lecturer'’  —  Hermann  Lotze.  Lotze  styles  himself 
a  teleological  idealist.  The  suthcient  ground  of  what  goes  to 
make  up  all  being  and  existence  is  to  be  found,  according  to 
Lotze,  in  the  Idea  of  the  Hood  ({esthetically  as  well  as  morally 
understood)  :  the  only  truly  real  is  the  ideal.  “The  forms  of  the 
phenomenal  or  the  cosmological  forms,  are  merely  the  means  by 
which  the  ontological  forms  and  finally,  therefore,  whatever  can 
be  regarded  as  an  end  can  come  to  l>e  perceptible.”  ('lassifying 
the  forms  as  pure,  i.  e.,  mathematical  (^i.  e.,  time,  spatial- 
ity,  motion),  reflected,  i.  e.,  empirical  (i.  e.,  matter  and  force), 
and  transcendental,  we  find  as  foremost  among  the  transcendental 
forms  mechanism,  which  includes  within  itself  all  other  processes 
of  causation  and  is  to  be  contrasted  with  teleological  relation 
only  :  even  organic  processes  as  such  having  to  be  explained  as 
resultants  merely  of  certiin  peculiar  arrangements  of  centres  of 
purely  mechanical  force,  (’ognition  is  a  part  of  real  existence, 
since  the  l)eing  known  is  a  part  of  the  comjdete  reality  of  every 
object ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  relations  lie  at  the  basis 
of  our  way  of  peceiving  existence  as  lie  at  the  basis  of  existence 
itself.  No  such  thing  as  mere  matter  is  given  in  experience  — 
only  various  attributes  which  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
name  materiality.  With  regard  to  many  of  these  attributes  even 
the  physicists  acknowledge  that  they  are  merely  relations  to  us  ; 
as  regards  others,  such  as  extension,  impenetrability,  etc.,  it  may 
be  shown  that  they  can  l)e  rationally  explained  as  relations  of  sim- 
{)le  unextended  existence.  “  If  we  hold  fast  to  the  thought  that 
our  inner  states,  our  feelings,  etc.,  are  absolutely  certain  and 
immediately  evident  to  us,  and  that  it  will  be  diflicult  to  satisfy 
an  ideal  interest  if  by  far  the  larger  jiortion  of  all  existence  is 
regarded  as  being  nothing  for  itself,  but  as  existing  solely  for  oth¬ 
ers,  then  the  only  tenable  view  aj)pears  to  be  that  which  takes  up 
the  position  that  only  spiritual  monads  exist.”  Lotze  sees,  how¬ 
ever,  dithculty  in  attempting  to  deduce  aprinri  the  fumlamental 
physical  attributes  of  extension,  impenetrability,  etc.,  from  the 
states  of  the  monads  ;  and  in  general  allows  larger  play  in  his 
doctrine  to  the  realistic  element  in  experience.  Regarding  the 
relation  of  Ixidy  and  .soul,  however,  he  sees  no  greater  difliculty 
ultimately  in  understanding  that  body  and  soul  may  interact  than 
in  understanding  how  one  wheel  in  a  machine  communicates 
motion  to  another :  and  he  thinks  that  in  general  the  spiritualistic 
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hypotliesis  is  more  thorough-going  than  any  other.  But  that  the 
idealistic  element  in  Lotze’s  thinking  has  a  realistic  counterpart 
aj)pears  from  various  facts,  such  as  these :  he  attributes  the  failure 
of  the  Schellingian  and  Hegelian  philosophy  of  nature  to  a  want 
of  a  true  undei’standing  of  the  nature  of  mechanical  processes  and 
relations  ;  he  utters  a  protest  against  writing  philosophies  of  his¬ 
tory  without  com|)lete  knowledge  of  facts ;  he  antagonizes  what 
he  regards  as  the  deification  of  the  state  by  Schelling  and  Flegel ; 
he  is  inclined  to  treat  humanity  as  an  abstraction,  and  thinks 
history  can  have  meaning  only  on  condition  that  those  who  have 
lived  may  have  a  hope  of  a  future  existence  in  which  they  may 
come  to  understand  the  effect  of  their  living  here.  According  to 
his  own  statement,  he  owetl  more  to  the  influence  of  Weisse  than 
to  that  of  any  other  speculative  philoso{)her.  He  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  liaving  his  monadism  traced  back  to  that  of  Herbart 
as  its  source. 

We  may,  by  way  of  conclusion,  give  expression  to  one  or  two 
reflections  which  naturally  offer  themselves  here.  The  most  potent 
single  factor  in  (lerman  thought  since  Hegel's  death  appears  to 
have  been  the  influence,  [>ositive  or  negative,  of  Hegel  himself  — 
a  theory  that  must  Ik;  patent  to  everyone,  and  needs  no  comment. 
And  (Terman  philosophy  since  Hegel,  whether  considered  as  to  its 
moving  impulse,  result  or  method,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  spiritual¬ 
istic  and  not  the  opp(»site :  it  has  l)een,  very  distinctly,  an  effort 
of  man  as  self-conscious  nature  to  understand  himself  as  self- 
conscious  by  the  method  natural  to  self-consciousness  as  such. 
Empiricism  and  materialism  have,  it  is  true,  been  noticeable 
moments  of  this  endeavor,  but  they  have  not  been  everything  ;  the 
thorough-going  German  s[)irit  has  transmuted  these  things,  which 
of  themselves  and  alone  are  mere  crude  “  findings,”  into  the 
precious  metal  of  a  rich  logico-ethical  idealism. 


“The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field  capable  of  great  improve¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  the  worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with  trifles 
or  impertinences.” 


—  SiK  Matthew  Hale. 
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WE  have  lately  been  visiting  a  succession  of  cities  of  twenty 
thousand  people  and  less,  where  the  entire  body  of  teachers 
are  women.  One  city  of  sixty  thousand  has  not  a  white  man  teaching 
a  public  school.  The  only  man  in  this  arrangement  is  a  superintendent, 
so  burdened  with  petty  cares  of  administration  that  any  real  supervision 
of  instruction  is  impossible.  The  result  is  everywhere  the  same ;  the 
practical  limitation  of  the  school  instruction  to  the  ele7nentary  grade., 
for  the  boys.,  who  invariably  fall  out  after  the  age  of  twelve.  In  the 
largest  city  referred  to,  not  half  a  dozen  boys  were  found  in  the  high 
school  and  not  fifty  over  the  age  of  twelve  in  several  cities  with  a  school 
attendance  of  more  than  one  thousand.  The  fact  is  that  a  man  is  an 
essential  factor  in  good  school  keeping  and  a  system  that  dispenses  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  masculine  elements,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  will  not  be  a  success.  The  average  boy  at  the  most  critical  age 
both  desires  and  needs  the  man  element  in  his  education,  and  if  it  is 
not  found  in  the  public  school  will  either  fall  out  or  go  where  it  can  be 
had.  Besides,  nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  a  public  school  super¬ 
intendent  than  the  position  of  “  Boss  ”  over  half  a  hundred  or  more 
women  teachers;  each  confined  to  her  own  room;  making  graded 
superv’lsion  an  impossibility  ;  like  an  army,  all  privates,  save  the  gen¬ 
eralissimo  who  aspires  to  move  the  entire  machine.  An  easy-going 
superintendent  leaves  his  women  to  cultivate  that  mischievous  indepen¬ 
dence  which  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  system  ;  or  becomes  a  little  tyrant 
or  politician,  working  out  every  teacher  who  cannot  be  made  subject  to 
his  own  whim.  Let  us  give  the  man  a  fair  chance  in  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  American  school  keeping. 


The  most  notable  political  phenomenon,  just  now,  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  of  a  great  organization  of  the  farmers  ;  especially 
in  the  new  northwestern  and  all  the  southern  states.  The  word  has 
gone  forth  that  “  farming  doesn’t  pay  ”  ;  that  agriculture  is  depressed  to 
the  verge  of  peril.  Senator  Dan.  Voorhes  of  Indiana,  who  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  during  the  late  war  that  the  Union  was  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  leaps  to  the  front  with  an  old-time  “  tall  sycamore  of  the 
Wabash  ”  stump  speech,  in  the  senate,  which  presents  the  American 
farmers  as  the  national  martyrs,  and  virtually  ofiers  himself  as  a  new 
Moses  to  lead  the  children  of  oppression  into  a  promised  land.  From 
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a  dozen  states  come  up  to  Congress  from  “  alliances  ”  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lations,  a  series  of  projects  for  the  relief  of  this  class  which  read  like  the 
“  suggestions  for  a  republic”  handed  in  during  the  French  Revolution. 
National  assumption  of  farmers’  debts  ;  wholesale  loaning  of  money  at 
one  per  cent,  interest,  secured  by  a  Sub  Treasury  of  unsalable  crops  ; 
the  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  an 
“obstacle”;  the  throwing  the  election  of  President  and  Senators  of 
the  United  States  into  popular  election  ;  the  issuing  of  a  flood  of  “  fiat 
money,”  compared  with  which  the  recent  deluge  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  is  but  an  afternoon  shower  ;  —  these  are  but  the  storm  signals  of 
a  threatened  era  of  communism  and  general  confiscation  of  property  ; 
“  the  beginning  of  the  end.”  Probably  it  will  be  found,  when  this 
portentous  program  materializes,  that  neither  of  the  great  political  par¬ 
ties  is  quite  ready  to  hand  over  the  reins  to  the  desperate  demagogues 
that  are  leading  this  multitude  to  impending  anarchy.  VVe  shall  despair 
of  the  Republic,  unless  the  solid,  sensible  American  farmer  parts  com¬ 
pany  with  this  crowd  ;  leaving  it  to  crumble  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
labor  organizations  that  are  continually  broken  in  pieces  by  impact  with 
the  hard  facts  of  social  order  and  inevitable  laws  of  trade.  Our  south¬ 
ern  states  are  in  the  greatest  peril  from  this  movement ;  as  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  rural  population  there  is  in  a  state  of  real  financial 
pressure,  and,  there,  especially,  istlie  white  illiteracy  of  the  nation  most 
fatally  located. 


This  condition  of  afiairs  will  force  upon  the  Nation’s  Educators  the 
most  important  question  of  the  day  ;  the  education  of  the  vast 
majority  of  American  children  in  the  country  district  school.  Our 
wisest  leaders,  like  Dickinson,  Patterson  and  Draper,  even  in  the  old 
northeast,  are  pointing  out  to  us  the  incompetence  of  the  district 
schools  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate  graded  arrangement  which 
is  established  in  almost  every  village  of  the  original  “  Eastern  ”  and 
“  Middle”  states.  Fortunately  for  these  states,  the  rural  population  is 
still  so  largely  of  the  original  American  type,  with  its  traditions  of  read¬ 
ing,  sober  and  round-about  thinking,  and  conservative  public  action, 
that  the  country,  with  all  its  educational  disadvantages,  is  still  the  bulwark 
of  these  states  against  their  great  cities,  always  in  peril  from  the  politi¬ 
cal  mob.  But  in  the  great  commonwealths  where  the  recent  European 
immigration  has  so  largely  occupied  the  land,  the  old  confidence  in  the 
agricultural  class  gives  way  and  communism  runs  riot  on  slight  provo¬ 
cation.  In  the  South  the  open  country  is  fast  losing  the  class  of  superior 
young  men  who  once  dominated  its  civilization  and  the  plantations  are 
left  to  the  sec*)ndary  class  and  the  women,  to  wrestle  at  once  with  the 
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“race  problem  ”  and  the  general  difficulties  of  the  agricultural  position. 
While  the  second-rate  politicians  of  this  section  are  inflaming  their 
ignorant  constituents  with  prejudice  against  northern  industry  and 
prosperity,  the  South  has  on  hand  a  home  peril,  from  the  uprising  of 
the  blind  rural  Sampson,  that  may  any  day  dispossess  its  present  rulers 
and  inaugurate  an  era  which  will  make  “  carpet-baggism  ”  respectable. 
The  all-important  problem  for  the  next  generation  is  to  place  in  the 
open  country,  everywhere,  a  practical,  forcible  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  that  will  bring  these  vast  rural  populations  up  to  the  grade  of 
intelligence  required  for  the  understanding  of  the  industrial  situation  of 
today ;  revolutionized  by  the  mighty  influence  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  with  the  ability  to  adjust  agricultural  profession  to  the  new 
order  of  aflairs.  The  trouble  now  is  that  while  all  other  professions  are 
handled  by  a  highly  developed  intelligence  whose  headquarters  is  the 
town,  the  great  fundamental  occupation  of  the  farmer,  outside  favored 
localities,  is  still  half  a  century  behind  the  demands  and  conditions  of 
the  time.  It  is  this  condition,  especially  of  the  South,  that  makes  the 
defeat  of  the  Blair  bill  a  national  calamity  ;  —  unless  the  whole  subject 
of  national  aid  to  education  can  be  brought  anew  before  Congress,  free 
from  the  miserable  political,  sectional  and  ecclesiastial  complications 
that  have  prevailed  in  this  defeat.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  national 
peril,  education  is  the  slow  and  sure  remedy  and  the  real  educator  the 
true  American  statesman. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Educational  Nashville.  —  This  city  may  well  be  called  the  Athens 
of  the  South.  During  tlie  war  it  was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  forti¬ 
fied  hills.  The  forts  and  fortifications  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
but  the  hills  remain.  On  one  of  them  is  one  of  the  finest  water  reser¬ 
voirs  to  be  found  in  the  country.  This  basin  of  pure  water,  giving  life 
and  comfort  to  a  large  city,  is  held  in  by  solid  granite  walls,  thirty  feet 
high,  five  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  a  half  mile  in  circumference. 

The  other  hills  are  utilized  and  fortified  in  a  very  difl'erent  manner. 
On  one  stand  the  various  buildings  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  one  of 
the  grandest  educational  institutions  in  the  world.  Its  campus,  grovxs, 
and  entire  grounds  cover  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  land, — 
forming  one  of  the  finest  college  sites  in  the  country.  On  another  is 
conspicuously  seen  from  all  directions,  Fisk  University,  which  gives 
a  thorough  education  to  each  of  its  five  hundred  students.  During  my 
visit  here  I  listened  to  a  recitation  in  Greek,  where  the  class  were  read¬ 
ing  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  and  for  a  careful,  critical,  smooth 
translation,  accurate  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  author’s  thought. 
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and  close  attention  to  etymology  and  syntax  this  recitation  by  a  class  of 
about  twenty  colored  students  would  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
that  of  any  class  of  white  students  in  any  New  England  college.  On 
another  of  these  hills,  with  a  fine,  commanding  position  stands  Roger 
Williams  University,  on  another  the  Central  Tennessee  College  with  its 
preparatory,  industrial,  collegiate,  dental,  medical,  law,  and  theologi¬ 
cal  departments.  Still  farther  around  is  the  Montgomery- Bell  Acade- 
.ny  and  The  Nashville  University  and  Peabody  Normal  College.  This 
last  mentioned  institution  is  one  of  the  noblest,  best  managed,  and  most 
successful  and  useful  of  all  our  American  institutions  of  learning.  It 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
William  II.  Payne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  President  and  Chancellor, 
assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  twelve  professors. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1875,  by  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust, 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  educational 
service  of  the  South.  It  is  supported  by  the  following  boards  :  The 
Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  which  contributes  $32,800  a  year,  in  salaries 
and  scholarships  ;  The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  contrib¬ 
uting  the  use  of  buildings  and  grounds,  valued  at  $150,000;  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Tennessee,  expending  $10,000  yearly,  in 
salaries  and  current  expenses.  Its  special  work  is  the  training  of  super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  and  assistants  in  schools  of  the  higher  grades. 
It  is  the  only  institution  in  the  South  which  is  prepared  to  give  teachers 
a  professional  training  for  high  grade.  It  is,  for  teachers,  what  law 
schools  and  medical  colleges  are  for  lawyers  and  physicians.  The  most 
attractive  field  of  labor,  for  young  men  and  women  of  scholarly  tastes, 
is  this  new  profession  ;  and  this  College  is  a  professional  school  of  the 
highest  type. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  white  youth  of  the  South  of  proper  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  only  charge  is  an  incidental  fee  of  six  dollars  a  year.  All 
students  have  the  free  use  of  textbooks.  It  has  a  library  of  about  ten 
thousand  volumes ;  a  large  chemical  laboratory;  a  museum  of  natural 
history ;  a  cabinet  of  minerals ;  a  reading-room  with  whatever  is  best 
in  periodical  literature  ;  five  students’  societies  for  training  in  debate ; 
and  a  fine  gymnasium  for  physical  training.  The  Course  of  Study 
leads,  in  succession,  to  the  degrees  of  “  Licentiate  of  Instruction,” 
“  Bachelor  of  Arts,”  and  “  Master  of  Arts  ” 

During  the  current  year  the  enrollment  in  the  Peabody  College  has 
increased  sixty  per  cent.,  and  the  graduating  classes  number  over  one 
hundred.  There  is  no  better  moneyed  iiivestment,  for  a  young  man 
or  a  young  woman,  than  a  sound  education,  such  as  the  Peabody  Norr 
mal  College  proposes  to  give.  And  there  is  no  institution  in  the  South 
better  equipped  for  serving  “  the  noblest  of  the  professions.” 
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1  VI  ORD  MORE  ABOUT  SPENCER. 


BY  C.  HANFORD  HENDERSON. 

The  quotations  from  Spencer  given  by  Mr.  Greenwood  in  the 
March  issue  are  interesting,  hut  I  do  not  see  that  they  serve  the 
purposes  of  adverse  criticism.  To  do  that,  they  ought  to  be  vague  and 
contradictory.  But  they  are  not,  though  evidently  selected  by  no 
friendly  hand.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  singularly  definite  and  con¬ 
sistent.  They  all  assert  in  the  most  explicit  manner  what  Mr.  Spencer 
has  always  and  everywhere  asserted,  —  the  essential  unknowableness 
of  the  cosmic  ultimates.  One  may  or  may  not  assent  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  that  is  quite  a  difierent  matter,  and  is  not,  I  think,  germane  to 
the  present  discussion. 

No  one  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Greenwood  that  a  philosopher  must 
abide  by  all  conclusions  which  are  validly  deducible  from  the  philoso¬ 
phy  he  lays  down,  but  unless  I  have  read  very  carelessly,  Mr.  Spencer 
has  ahvays  done  this,  and  is  prepared  to  do  it  in  the  future.  It  is  not 
fair  play  for  his  critics  to  assert  the  contrary,  either  directly  or  by  impli¬ 
cation,  unless  they  can  make  good  the  accusation.  ‘  Neither  by  quota¬ 
tions  nor  by  his  own  arguments  has  Mr.  Greenwood  done  this. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Greenwood  of  the  cautious  English 
philosopher  marching  up  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  and  looking  over, 
is  really  quite  dramatic,  but  I  think  that  it  is  not  entirely  true  to  the 
life.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
abyss  between  true  Science  and  true  Religion,  and  he  would  be  unable 
to  find  the  necessary  cliff'  were  he  disposed  to  attempt  the  dramatic 
action  indicated.  By  eliminating  the  irreligious  element  in  Religion 
and  the  unscientific  element  in  Science,  he  arrives  at  an  abstract 
residuum,  which  he  regards  as  a  truth  of  the  highest  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility.  When  Religion  and  Science  have  thus  been  purified  from  error, 
there  is  found  to  be  no  conflict  between  them.  The  Reconciliation 
which  Mr.  Spencer  attempts  is  simply  a  just  statement  of  the  two  phases 
of  thought.  In  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  he  distinguishes  two  ele¬ 
ments,  that  which  is  knowable,  or  within  the  domain  of  Science,  and 
that  which  transcends  knowledge,  or  belongs  to  Religion.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  by  a  very  flexible  use  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  can  it  be  said  that  the  two  are  reconciled  in  the  Unknowal)le. 
With  the  unknowable.  Science  has  nothing  to  do.  W  ith  the  known. 
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and  physically  demonstrable,  Religion  has  nothing  to  do.  The  essence 
of  religion  is  faith  :  it  is  a  trust  in  the  unseen  things.  Its  propositions 
may  appeal  to  us  more  deeply  than  the  objective  facts  of  Science,  but 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  proof.  As  soon  as  we  have  direct  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  immortality,  God  and  immor¬ 
tality  will  become  scientific  facts  and  the  office  of  Religion  will  be  at  an 
end.  An  equally  serious  misnomer  is  the  application  of  the  term 
“  materialistic”  to  a  class  of  philosophers  who  hold  so  transcendental 
a  belief  as  this.  But  personal  labels  seldom  fit.  In  particular,  the  term 
materialistic,  like  the  term  heterodox,  seems  to  do  duty  all  around  to 
describe  any  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  views,  provided  only  that 
they  are  different  from  one’s  own. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  criticise  Mr.  Greenwood,  or  his 
use  of  the  vernacular.  I  only  wish  to  ask  that  justice  be  done  to 
a  philosopher  to  whom  I,  for  one,  feel  sincerely  grateful.  And  I  ask 
this,  not  for  his  sake,  but  rather  to  satisfy  that  obligation  to  be  just 
which  each  man  owes  to  himself. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

FRANCE. 

The  Minister  of  public  instruction  has  just  issued  a  decennial  report 
on  education  covering  the  period  from  1877  to  1S87  inclusive.  It  is  in 
three  volumes  relating  respectively  to  superior,  secondary  and  primary 
education. 

In  a  previous  number  of  Education  some  account  has  been  given 
of  the  great  increase  of  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  superior  grade 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  decade.  The  scholastic  development 
is  not  less  remarkable.  This  is  manifested  particularly  in  the  creation 
of  teaching  courses ;  formerly  the  faculties  were  simply  examining  and 
lecturing  bodies,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing  was  added  to  their  functions.  In  1875  they  counted  in  all,  9,963 
students;  in  1887,  thev  had  17,630,  or  nearly  double  the  first  number. 
Medicine  naturally  takes  the  lead,  having  8,658  students,  of  whom 
more  than  5,000  are  inscribed  in  the  faculty  of  Paris.  Law  follows 
with  5’ *5"  students,  of  whom  2,300  are  in  Paris.  The  faculties  of  let¬ 
ters  have  2,388  students,  and  the  faculties  of  science  1,335.  Although 
the  last  two  faculties  are  far  below  medicine  and  law  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  their  actual  increase  is  greater,  since  in  1875  these  courses  did  not 
exist. 

The  financial  part  of  the  report  of  instruction  in  France  is  rather 
a  complicated  affair  when  presented  in  detail.  The  expenditures  are 
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treated  under  the  heads  of  ordinary  obligatory,  diverse  and  extraordi¬ 
nary.  The  ordinary  obligatory  are  made  up  of  the  expenditures 
required  by  law  and  are  permanent  in  their  nature;  the  diverse  include 
many  necessary  expenditures  involved  in  a  school  system  ;  the  optional 
expenditures  are  those  assumed  at  will  by  the  authorities  that  provide 
for  them  ;  the  extraordinary  expenditures  arc  such  as  occur  at  irregular 
periods  of  wdiich  the  principal  relate  to  the  construction  of  school  build¬ 
ings.  These  expenditures  are  met  by  the  combined  resources  of  the 
communes,  the  departments,  and  the  state. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1887  amounted  to  $33,458,352.66,  of  which 
amount  ninety-two  per  cent,  was  paid  for  obligatory  expenditures,  ordi¬ 
nary  and  diverse,  and  eight  per  cent,  for  optional  expenditures. 

The  proportional  part  derived  from  each  source  named  above  was  as 
follows :  — 

From  the  communes  :  — 

For  obligatory  expenditures,  25.2  per  cent. 

For  optional  “  7.7  “ 

From  the  departments,  4.  “ 

F rom  the  State  :  — 

For  obligatory  expenditures,  62. S 

For  optional  “  *3  ‘‘ 

Or  a  total  of  32.9  per  cent,  from  the  communes,  of  4  per  cent,  from 
the  departments,  and  of  63.1  per  cent,  from  the  state. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  communes  to  provide  school  build¬ 
ings,  nevertheless,  as  many  communes  are  unable  to  do  this  the  state 
comes  to  their  aid.  Between  1878  and  1S85  the  state  subventions  to 
the  communes  for  building  school  houses  amounted  to  $34,418,103,  and 
the  loans  for  the  same  purpose  to  $36,602,123. 

In  1885  a  new  law  was  passed  requiring  the  communes  to  provide 
their  own  school  houses  in  all  cases,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  the  necessary  money  from  the  state.  The 
aid  of  the  state  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  loan  payable  in  four  install¬ 
ments,  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years  at  the  least,  and  in  forty  years  at 
the  most.  Under  this  law  the  state  has  advanced  $13,608,040. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  association  for  the  education  of  women  in  Oxford  otlers  a  prize 
of  $100,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  The  prize  is  intended  to 
promote  independent  research,  and  competitors  are  advised  to  select 
a  town  to  the  records  of  which  they  have  convenient  access.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  students  of  the  association  who  shall  have  completed 
their  registration  by  January,  1890. 
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The  subject  of  free  education  is  practically  shelved  in  England  for  the 
present.  The  motion  in  parliament  for  an  expression  of  regret  that  no 
reference  was  made  in  the  Queen’s  speech  to  the  subject  having  been 
lost  by  a  vote  of  223  to  i6^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Gilray  of  the  University  College,  Dundee,  has  been 
selected  to  fill  the  chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  in  the 
University,  Otago,  New  Zealand.  There  were  upwards  of  forty  candi¬ 
dates  in  Great  Britain.  Professor  Gilray,  who  is  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  in 
all  twenty-eight  prizes,  including  the  Carson  medal  for  the  best  essay 
on  “  Spenser’s  Life  and  Poetry,”  and  the  medal  as  dux  of  the  school  in 
English.  At  Edinburgh  University  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
with  honors  in  classics,  the  Greek  Travelling  Fellowship,  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby’s  rectorial  prize  for  the  best  paper  on  “  The  Foreign  Policy  of 
the  Pitt  Administration  of  i757-’6i.”  He  also  studied  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  for  three  sessions  he  acted  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Professor  Masson  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  for  four  years  one  of  the  English  masters  in  the  senior  depart¬ 
ment  of  George  Watson’s  College,  and  assisted  Doctor  Ogilvie  in  the 
general  management  of  the  school.  For  three  years  he  filled  the  office 
of  Englisli  examiner  to  tlie  Edinburgh  University  Local  Examinations 
Board,  and  for  three  sessions  he  was  head  English  master  in  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Academy.  During  the  last  six  years  he  has  discharged  with  great 
ability  the  duties  of  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and 
Modern  History  in  the  University  College,  Dundee.  He  has  also  been 
an  extensive  contributor  of  literary  biographies  to  the  Encyclopajdia 
Brittanica. 

University  settlements  of  college  women  are  not  confined  to  New 
York  nor  to  the  United  States. 

The  Women’s  University  settlement  at  Southwark,  England,  an 
incorporated  body,  is  working  on  much  the  same  lines  for  women  as 
those  on  which  Toynbee  Hall  is  working  for  the  men  of  East  London. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  work  for  poor  children  and  women,  some  of 
the  non-resident  workers  are  assisting  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in  her  Friday 
evening  meetings  for  girls. 

This  lady’s  name  is  well  known  in  America  in  connection  with  her 
long  experience  in  work  for  the  poor  and  her  admirable  articles  on  the 
subject.  Though  not  young  enough  to  belong  to  the  generation  of  col- 
lege  graduates,  the  latter  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  her  services 
and  have  induced  her  to  take  a  place  on  the  committee  of  the  W^omen’s 
University  Settlement.  The  head  of  the  settlement  is  Miss  Argles,  who 
was  educated  at  one  of  the  Oxford  colleges. 
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PRUSSIA. 

The  London  Jot4rnal  of  Education  says,  “Those  who  believe  in 
the  training  of  teachers  w'illbe  interested  to  hear  that  in  Prussia  a  scheme 
is  on  foot  for  the  creation  of  about  seventy  training  colleges  for  secondary 
schools  (Seminarien  fiir  Lehrer  der  hoheren  Schulen).  At  present, 
Germany  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  England  ;  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  are  trained,  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  not  trained.  But  the 
need  of  training  for  the  latter  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to 
the  Germans,  as  it  was  to  the  late  Mr.  Thring  and  other  educational 
authorities  in  England.  The  scheme  above  mentioned  will  carry  out 
the  views  both  of  the  philologist,  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  recommended  train¬ 
ing  in  his  “  Consilia  Scholastica  ”  (1799-1801),  and  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gist,  Herbart,  who  laid  the  foundation- of  the  modern  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  and  Germany  will  no 
longer  be  confronted  with  the  antithesis  of  the  elementary  teacher, 
interested  in  the  how  of  teaching,  but  limited  in  knowledge  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  secondary  teacher,  learned  and  cultured,  but  compara¬ 
tively  indiflerent  to  method.  Pedagogy  is  one  and  indivisible,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  eruditus  will  have  to  become  an  ertiditor^  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  as  abroad.” 

“  A  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Herr 
von  Goszler,  to  Dr.  Otto  Kamp  on  the  subject  of  instruction  for  girls 
in  household  duties.  The  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  such  instruction 
should  be  given  only  in  evening  and  continuation  schools.  All  that 
can  be  done  in  ordinary  schools  is  to  teach  sewing  and  knitting,  and  to 
make  the  course  of  instruction  as  practical  as  possible.  He  is  against 
the  introduction  of  special  readers  for  girls,  as  two-thirds  are  at  present 
taught  in  mixed  classes.  It  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  any  radical 
changes  in  the  teaching  of  girls  with  the  present  prevalence  of  abnor¬ 
mally  large  classes,  and  on  account  of  the  curtailment  of  the  school 
hours  in  the  agricultural  districts  during  the  summer  months.  For 
poor  girls,  he  believes  the  chief  wants  are  a  religious  and  moral  train¬ 
ing  and  the  acquirement  of  some  trade.  Another  reason  why  he  is 
obliged  to  discountenance  innovations  is,  that  the  expenses  of  some  of 
the  schools  would  soon  assume  unman.ageable  proportions.” 

The  University  of  Berlin  has  just  published  the  return  of  its  students 
for  the  first  half  of  1890 ;  and  the  number,  exclusive  of  1,945  outside 
followers  of  the  lecturers,  is  5,731,  of  whom  847  are  attached  to  the 
faculty  of  theology,  1,373  that  of  medicine,  1,865  that  of  philosophy, 
and  1,646  that  of  law.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  5,099  are  Germans, 
and  632  foreigners,  including  121  Russians,  76  Swiss,  and  ii  French. 
The  total  number  shows  a  slight  decrease  (59)  upon  the  corresponding 
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six  months  of  last  year,  whereas  at  the  provincial  universities  there  has 
been  an  increase ;  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  1,657  students  at 
Halle,  927  at  Freiburg,  854  at  Gottingen,  850  at  Strasburg,  and  780  at 
Konigsburg.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  according  to  the  statistics 
published  by  Professor  Petersilie,  the  number  of  students  at  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities  has  doubled,  and  there  is  now  about  one  university 
student  to  every  1,800  inhabitants;  while  classified  according  to  their 
religious  creeds,  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  Protestants,  twenty 
per  cent.  Roman  Catholics,  and  ten  per  cent.  Jews,  though  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country  sixty-four  per  cent,  are  Protestants,  thirty- 
four  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics,  twelve  per  cent.  Jews. 

A.  T.  s. 
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The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


“  Acadeniie  Julian,'”  The.  Kiccardo 
Nobili.  Cosmopolitan,  April. 

Animals,  The  Origin  ot.  Grant  Al¬ 
len.  A^ctc  i?er tew,  Marc li. 

Anthropometry  (at(.'ambridge).  J. 
"Venn  ami  Francis  Galton.  Xature, 
March  13. 

Anthropometry.  Mistaken  Identity 
and  Police  Anthropometry.  E.  It. 
Spearman.  Fortnightly  Rrcieie,  Mar. 

Arbeit,  Die,  ihre  WUrde  und  ihr 
Kecht.  Cardinal  Manning.  Deutsche 
Revue,  March. 

An  address  delivered  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Me¬ 
chanic's'  Institute. 

Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung,  Ueber 
Internationale.  Gustav  Cohn.  Preus- 
sische  .lahrbUrher,  March. 

Arid  Region,  The  Non-Irrigable 
Lands  of  the.  J.  W.  Powell.  Cen¬ 
tury,  April. 

Aristoteles’  Lehre  von  der  sinnlichen 
Erkenntniss  in  ihrer  Ahhangigkeit  von 
Plato.  A.  Biach.  Philosophische  Mo- 
natshefte,  XXVI.  Bd.,  II.  5,  6. 

Artirtciality  of  English  Novels,  The. 
1>.  F.  llannigan.  Westminster  Review, 
March. 

Aryans.  Where  was  the  Aryan 
Cradle  first  Rocked?  Edward  Clodd. 
Knowledge,  March. 

Astor  Library,  The.  Frederick  K. 


Saunders.  New  England  Magazine, 
April. 

Athletics,  Intercollegiate.  A.  Mc- 
Elroy  Wylie.  Homiletic  Review,  Apr. 

Bibliothiques  publiques,  Leroledes. 
Georges  Picot  et.  al.  Seances  et  Trav- 
aux  U  Acadhnie  des  Sciences  Mor¬ 
ales  et  Politiques,  March. 

Books  and  the  Housing  of  them. 

I  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Nineteenth  Century, 

!  March.  * 

I  Boyhood,  Education  in.  Pres.Timo- 
!  thy  Dwight.  The  Forum,  April. 

;  An  important  article.  Making  the 
'  arousing  of  enthusiasm  his  starting 
^  point  the  author  suggests  what  should 
i  be  learned  in  boyhood.  ‘‘  Discipline 
was  the  gift  of  the  old  edueation.  .  . 

:  Enthusiasm  is,  and  is  to  be,  as  1  think, 

I  the  added  gift  of  the  new  education ; 
:  and  the  two  things,  working  together 
I  and  in  harmony,  are  to  bring  the  real- 
;  ization  of  the  truest  and  widest  cul- 
:  ture." 

I  Brain  Work  and  Manual  Work.  P. 

'  Krapotkin.  Nineteenth  Century,  Mar. 

Brazil,  Poverty  in.  E.  E.  Hale. 

I  Cosmopolitan,  April, 
j  BUcher-und  Bildungsideale  Jeannot 
1  Emil  Freiherr  von  Grotthuss.  Unsere 
Zeit,  March. 

I  Capital  —  The  Mother  of  Labor.  T. 
I  H.  Huxley.  Nineteenth  Century,  Apr. 
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Cats  and  Kittens.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Pan- 
ton.  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
March. 

Character,  Can  there  be  a  Science 
of?  W.  L.  Courtney.  National  Re¬ 
view .  Marcit. 

Child  Slavery,  White.  Helen  Camp¬ 
bell  et.  al.  Arena,  April. 

Citizen,  The  Eights  of  the.  —  I.  —  As 
a  Householder.  Frederick  W.  Whit- 
ridge.  Scribner's.  April. 

Civil  Service  Keform,  Some  Popular 
Objections  to.  I.  Oliver  T.  Mortou. 
Atlantic,  April. 

Cold.  The  Production  of  Artificial 
Cold.  Edward  I..  Nichols.  (Jhautau- 
quan,  April. 

Comedians,  .\merican  Literary. 
Henry  Clay  Lukens.  Harper's,  April. 

Commission,  'I'he  Kepurt  of  the 
Special.  Frederic  Harrison.  New 
Review,  March. 

Communism.  Emile  de  Laveleye. 
Contemporary  Review,  March. 

Conversational  Immoralities.  Mrs. 
.\melia  E.  Barr.  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  April. 

t.'odperation,  A  Lesson  in.  Clarence 
N.  Ousley.  Ropular  Science  Monthly, 
April. 

Curiosite  d'  esprit,  La.  C.  Char- 
aux.  Annales  de  Philosophic  Chreti- 
enne,  March. 

Darwinism  Revised.  Albert  J.  Mott. 
National  Review,  March. 

Dime  Novel  Nuisance,  The.  Wil¬ 
liam  McCormick.  Lend  a  Hand,  Apr. 

Dingelstedt,  Franz.  Blatter  aus 
seinem  Nachlass.  .Mit  Randbemerk- 
ungen  von  .lulius  Rodenberg. 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  March. 

Discipline.  Dans  I’  enseignement 
secondaire.  La  reforme  de  la  disci¬ 
pline.  Elie  Pecaut.  Revue  Bleue, 
.March  8. 

Ddllinger,  Dr.  Von.  Canon  .Mac 
Call.  Contemporary  Review,  March. 

Education.  The  Respective  Dam¬ 
age  of  Ditterent  Educations.  Alfred 
H.  Peters.  Unitarian  Review,  April. 

Edwards,  .louathan.  .Joseph  H. 
Crooker.  Neic  England  Magazine, 
April. 

Egypt  at  Home.  Wm.  E.  Winslow. 
New  England  Magazine,  Ai)ril. 

.\n  account  of  the  Egyptian  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Eight  Hours,  The  Plea  for.  Master- 
Workman  I’owderly.  North  American 
Review,  April. 

Eight  Hours  (Question.  C.  Brad- 
laugh.  Fortnightly  Review,  March. 


Emerson's  Agnosticism.  Henry  C. 
Badger.  Unitarian  Review,  April. 

Emin  Pascha  in  Zentral-afrika. 
Robert  William  Felkin.  Deutsche  Re¬ 
vue,  .March. 

English  Language,  The  Indebted¬ 
ness  of  the,  to  the  Latin.  Frederico 
Garlanda.  Chautauquan,  April. 

Ethics  and  Religion.  Crawford 
Howeirroy.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
April. 

A  valuable  paper. 

Examining  a  Scotch  School.  Alex¬ 
ander  Cordon.  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
.March. 

Fabian  Socialists,  Facts  for  the. 
Macmillan's,  .March. 

Farmer.  Why  the  Farmer  is  not 
Pro.sperous.  C.  Wood  Davis.  Forum, 
April. 

Faustsage  und  Faustdichtung  von 
Goethe.  Ludwig  Geiger.  fVester- 
mann's  Monntshefte,  .March. 

Feu.  Le  feu,  le  calorique,  la  chal- 
eur  animale,  d'  apies  Lavoisier.  Mar- 
celin  Bcrthelot.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  March  1.'). 

Frauenarbeit  in  der  Archaologie. 
Franz  Xaver  Kraus.  Deutsche  Rund¬ 
schau,  March. 

Free  Schools  and  I’ublic  Manage¬ 
ment.  E.  I.yulph  .Stanley.  Contem¬ 
porary  Review,  March. 

French-English.  Cornhill  Magazine, 
March. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart.  Wil¬ 
liam  <  'larke.  S'ew  Eng.  Magazine.  Apr. 

God  in  the  Constitution.  A  Reply 
to  Colonel  I ngersoll.  J.  L.  .Spalding. 
Arena,  .Vpril. 

Goodness,  The  Evolution  of.  Fred¬ 
erick  (ireenwood.  New  Review,  .Mar. 

Hamlet.  Wilson  Barrett.  Lijipin- 
cott's,  .April. 

Human  Nature,  .Secular  Changes  in. 
Frances  Power  ('obbe.  Forum,  Apr. 

Humane  Education  and  Prevention 
of  Crime.  N.  P.  Gilman.  Lend  a 
Hand,  April. 

Hypnotism  and  Crime.  .1.  M. Char¬ 
cot.  Forum,  .April. 

Itlees-forces,  L'  evolutionisme  des. 
11.  A.  Foiiilhic.  Revue  Philosophique, 
•March. 

Idiots.  De  r  (‘ducation  des  enfants 
idiots,  arrier«*s  et  epileptitiues.  Ar- 
mand  F'avreau.  Le  Correspondant,  25 
Feb. 

Improvident  Thrift.  Blackwood's, 
.March. 

Indian  (Question,  Plain  Words  on 
the.  Elaine  Goodale.  New  England 
Magazine,  .April. 
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Indians,  My  Life  ainonj;  the.  Bish-  ' 
op  NViiipple.  North  American  Review, 
April. 

Industries,  Great  American.  IX. 

A  Suit  of  Clothes.  K.  K.  Bovvker. 
Harper's,  April. 

In^ersollism,  Flaws  in.  Lyman 
Abbott.  North  American  Review,  Apr.  , 

Italian  Literature.  I.  Adolfo  Bar- 
toli.  Chantanquan,  .\pril. 

.lehovah.  Was  .lehovah  a  Fetish 
Stone?  Andrew  Lan^.  Contempora¬ 
ry  Review,  March. 

A  reply  to  Grant  Allen. 

Joseph  the  Second.  George  Tru¬ 
man  Kereheval.  Lend  a  Hand,  .\pril. 

Josephites,  The,  and  their  Work  for 
the  Negroes.  J.  IL  Slattery.  Catho¬ 
lic  World,  April. 

Justice,  On.  Herbert  Spencer. 
Nineteenth  Century,  March. 

Kinshii)  and  Correlation.  Francis 
Galton.  North  American  Review,  Apr. 

Koch,  Robert,  uud  etwas  von  den 
kleinsten  Feindeti  des  Menscbengeseh- 
lechtes.  Heinrich  Albrt*cl’,t.  West- 
mann's  Monatshefte,  March. 

I.abor.  A  Study  of  Skilled  I.abor 
Organizations.  L  A.  S.  Hallidie. 
Overland,  April. 

Labor  Reform,  A  I’rogramme  for. 
Richard  T.  Ely.  Century,  .April. 

Learned  Institutions,  'I'lie  Influence 
of,  upon  the  progress  of  Modern  Socie¬ 
ty.  E.H.  Griffin.  NViVwce,  .March  21. 

Legenden  als  Geschichtsquellen. 
Adolf  Harnack.  l*reussische  Jahr- 
b'ucher,  March. 

Life-.Saving  Service,  The  United 
.States.  Win.  Wallace  Johnson.  New 
Enyland  Magazine,  .April. 

London  Poor,  The;  Suggestions 
how  to  Help  Them.  .1.  C.  .1.  B'esf- 
minster  Review,  .March. 

Lyrism  of  English  Romantic  Drama. 
J.  A.  .Symonds.  Fortnightly  Review, 
.March. 

.Maratlme  Exchange,  The  New  York. 
Richard  Wheatley.  Harper's,  .April. 

.Marriage,  The  .Morality  of.  Mona 
Caird.  Fortnightly  Review,  March. 

Marriage  of  (.'oilege  Bred  Women, 
'I'he.  Overland,  .Ajiril. 

.Mental  Science.  The  Rivalry  of 
.Mental  Impressions.  Thought  and 
Respiration.  Science.  March  14. 

.Mental  Science.  The  Time  Sense. 
Visual  .Space  .Measurements.  Science, 
April  4. 

.Morally  Deficient,  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the?  Lady  Frederick  Cav¬ 
endish.  New  Review.  .March. 

.Motherhood,  Is  Education  opposed 


to?  .Alice  B.  Tweedy.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  .April. 

The  author  argues  for  the  negative. 

Mouvements  chez  quelques  jeunes 
enfants,  Recherches  sur  les.  A.  Binet. 
Revue  Philosophiqne,  March. 

Navy,  Discipline  in  the.  Admiral 
Porter.  North  American  Review,  Apr. 

New  Forest,  The,  as  a  National 
.School.  Francis  11.  Candy.  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine,  March. 

Newspapers  and  the  Public.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  Forum,  .April. 

Normal  Schools  for  (.'atholics.  J. 
L.  Spalding.  Catholic  World,  April. 

Northern  Lights.  Wilhelm  Stosz. 
Pojiular  Science  Monthly,  April. 

Translated  from  Ueber  Land  und 
Meer. 

Orthograph}’,  .Amended.  .Alexan¬ 
der  .Melville  Bell.  Science,  March  28. 

Pasteur  at  Home.  .Alfred  J.  11. 
Crespi.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Mar. 

Pastime.  The  Olden  Time  and  the 
New:  .A  Plea  for  Pastime.  James 
Harris.  Westminster  Review,  March. 

Philosopliiecatholique, La,en  France 
au  XIX  siecle.  ('Iiateaubriand  et  fe 
Genie  dti  ehristianisme.  Paul  Janet. 
Revue  des  Deux Mondes,  March  15. 

Philosophie.  Evolution  de  la.  E. 
de  Robert}’.  Revue  Philosophique,  Mar. 

Physical  Training,  A  word  concern¬ 
ing.  .Mary  Ellizabeth  Blake.  Lippin- 
cott's,  .April. 

Physics,  .A  Newly  Discovered  Law- 
in.  Stephen  M.  .Allen.  The  Arena, 
April. 

Physiologie.  —  Les  sensations  mus- 
culaires.  .A.  M.  Blach.  Revue  Soien- 
tijique,  March  8. 

Plagiarism,  King,  and  his  Court. 
James  Runciman.  Fortnightly  Review, 
M arch. 

Politics,  The  Degradation  of  Our, 
F.  A.  P,  Barnard.  Forum,  April. 

Princeton  University.  .Allan  Mar- 
quand.  Cosmopolitan,  April. 

i’ropriete  litteraire  et  artistique.  La, 

,  en  France  et  aux  Etats-Unis.  C.  de 
V’arigny.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
.March  15. 

Protection  and  Protectionists.  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  Walker.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  .April. 

Psychologie.  —  Le  surmenage  men¬ 
tal.  ('harles  Richet.  Revue  Scientif- 
ique,  March  1. 

Public  Property,  The  Rights  of. 
William  Barry.  Forum,  April, 
i  Religion,  .Slorals,  and  the  Public 
:  Schools.  M.  •!.  Savage.  The  Arena, 

\  .April. 
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ReraOrandt  als  Krzieher  voti  eineni 
Deutsche!!.  \V.  Bode.  Preuasiache 
Jahrbiicher,  March. 

Ricardo  and  His  Critics.  £.  C.  K. 
Goniier.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomica,  April. 

Rousseau  el  1'  Egalite :  Reponse  au 
Professor  Huxley.  Fergus.  Nouvelle 
Revue,  March  15. 

Royer-Collard.  Emile  Foquet.  Re¬ 
vue  dea  Deux  Mondea,  March  1. 

Rugby  Union  Football.  H.  Vassall. 
Engliah  Illuatrated  Magazine.  March. 

Sanscrit.  Sorbonne. —  liC  cours  de 
Sanscrit.  Sylvain  Levi.  Revue  Bleue, 
March  1. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  Arlo  Bates. 
Chautauquan,  April. 

School-boy  Wit,  Curiosities  of. 
Henry  J.  Barker.  Longman  a.  March. 

Si'huimeisterei  und  Pedanterei. 
Deutache  Revue,  March. 

Science  in  the  High  School.  David 
Starr  Jordan.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
April. 

A  vigorous  plea  for  the  study  of 
nature  at  first  hand. 

Serpent  Mound  of  Ohio,  The.  F. 
>V.  Putnam.  Century,  April. 

Siberian  Tragedy,  The  Latest. 
George  Kennan.  Century,  April. 

Silver  Situation,  The,  in  the  L’nited 
States.  F.  W.  Taussig.  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economica,  April. 

Sloyd :  Its  Aim,  Method,  and  Re¬ 
sults.  Frimann  B.  Anigrimsson. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  April. 

Contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
Sloyd  School  in  Boston. 

Socialism  in  Germany.  Oswald  Ot- 
tendorler.  North  American  Review, 
April. 

South  American  Xeighbors,  Our. 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb.  Magazine  of 
American  Uiatory,  April. 

South,  Needs  of  the.  Ex-Governor 
Ix)wry.  North  American  Review,  Apr. 

Spirits  of  Men,  The  In-dwelling.  A. 
B.  Ellis.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
April. 

Spiritualism,  A  Study  of.  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson.  Chautauquan,  Apr. 

Spiritualism,  Truth  and  Fraud  in. 
Richard  Hodgson.  Forum,  April. 
Sprachlichen  Ausdrucksformen  in 


Unterricht,  Die  genetische  Erklarung 
der.  H.  Klinghardt.  Engliahe  Stud- 
ien,  H.  1. 

Contains  many  suggestive  iliustra- 
tioiis  in  translating  Pmglish  phrases 
into  German. 

Squirrels,  Intelligence  of.  T.  Wes¬ 
ley  Mills.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
April. 

Strafrechtspflege,  Fortschritte  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der.  Karl  Beurle.  Un- 
aere  Zeit,  .March. 

Technical  Education,  Public  Libra¬ 
ries  and.  Alfred  Lancaster.  The  Li¬ 
brary,  March. 

Theology.  No  Theology  and  New 
'rheology.  Lyman  Abbott.  Forum, 
April. 

A  valuable  paper. 

'I'liings  that  may  any  day  turn  up. 
Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  Lippincatt'a, 
April. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  Archajo- 
logical  discoveries  and  prospects. 

'I'raining  of  'I’eachers  in  Ontario.  J. 
A.  M.  Catholic  World,  April. 

Trial  by  Jury  of  'I'hings  Supernatu¬ 
ral.  James  B.  'Lhayer.  Atlantic, 
April. 

'IVuthfulness,  'I'he  Decadence  of. 
.John  Le  Conte.  Overland,  April. 

'fyranny,  'I'he  Mask  of.  William 
Llovd  Garrison.  The  Arena,  April. 

ifnited  States,  Romance  of  the  Map 
of  the.  How  California  was  named. 
H.G.  Cutter.  Magazine  of  American 
Jliatory,  Aprii. 

Utes.  Removal  of  the  Southern 
Utes.  Lend  a  Hand,  April. 

Wallace  on  Darwinism.  H.  Carlisle. 
Nineteenth  Century,  March. 

Woman's  Political  Status.  Francis 
Minor.  Fortim,  April. 

Women.  What  Our  College  Wo¬ 
men  are  Doing.  Mrs.  Carl  Barus. 
Chautauquan,  April. 

Working  Man,  A,  on  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley.  J.  D.  Christie.  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  March. 

World-Literature,  A.  'I'homas  Went¬ 
worth  Higginson.  Century,  April. 

Young,  'I’homas.  William  Henry 
Miiburn.  Ilarper'a,  April. 

Zufall,  IJeber  den.  G.  Riimelin. 
Deutache  Rundschau,  March. 
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The  February  number  [No.  45]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
quarterly  during  the  school  year  1889-*90  at  15  cents  a  single  number,  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  «fc  Co.,  Boston),  contains  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  by 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  with  the  Author's  Introductions  and  Historical 
Notes,  'fhese  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ”  were  written  by  Macaulay  as  an  attempt 
to  show  how  legends  and  stories  about  the  early  history  of  Rome  would  have  been 
sung  by  the  old  ballad-mongers,  as  they  wandered  from  village  to  village  and 
repeated  to  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners  these  old  songs  which  all  knew  so  well 
and  yet  always  loved  to  hear.  The  Lays  have  always  been  liked  by  children 
on  account  of  their  life,  movement,  and  romantic  incidents,  and  in  this  new 
form  the  publishers  hope  that  they  will  gain  a  still  greater  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  popularity. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  made  the  following  important  additions  to 
their  Modern  Language  Series :  —  “  Practical  Lessons  in  German  Conversation,” 
by  Prof.  A.  L.  Meissner  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  This  book  furnishes 
a  graduated  and  systematic  series  of  lessons  to  give  facility  in  speaking  Ger¬ 
man.  “Goethe's  Sesenheim  (from  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit),  edited  by  Prof. 
11.  C.  O.  IIuss  of  Princeton.  “  A  Primer  of  French  Literature,”  by  Prof.  F. 
M.  Warren,  based  on  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in  his  classes  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  April  number  [No.  46]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
quarterly  during  each  school  year,  at  15  cents  a  single  number,  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston),  contains  Old  Testament  Stories  in  Scripture  Lan¬ 
guage,  from  the  Dispersion  at  Babel  to  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  These  stories 
have  been  selected  (without  alteration  except  by  the  omission  of  irrelevant 
matter)  from  the  King  James  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  grandeur, 
their  simplicity,  their  purity  of  diction  and  transcendent  interest,  and  the  hold 
which  they  have  on  the  classic  literature  of  the  world,  especially  adapt  them 
for  reading  in  schools.  And  the  fact  that  the  stories  are  here  told  connectedly, 
while  in  the  Bible  they  are  scattered  through  man}'  chapters,  renders  the  form 
in  which  they  are  now  offered  particularly  acceptable. 

Freshman  and  Senior.  By  Elverton  Wright.  Boston:  Congregational 

Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  Cloth.  Pp.  452.  Price,  31.50. 

A  book  which  will  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  boys,  and  yet  which  avoids 
the  usual  moralizing  of  Sunday-school  literature  is  a  ditflcult  thing  to  And,  aud 
yet  this  one  does  just  that.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  full  of  noble  sentiment 
and  strong,  manly  advice  to  boys,  yet  nothing  is  strained.  With  consummate 
ability  the  hero  of  the  story  is  made  to  express  the  best  and  purest  purposes 
by  which  life  sliouhi  be  governed,  and  yet  on  the  high  plain  he  occupies  he 
does  not  declare  for  purity  because  he  knows  not  of  vice,  but  because  his  life 
even  with  such  knowledge  is  above,  the  vice.  The  story  is  laid  in  the  University 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  full  of  interesting  anecdote,  and  is  an  undoubted  success. 
It  has  been  long  since  our  Sunday-school  literature  has  had  so  worthy  and 
valuable  an  addition  to  its  lists. 
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School  I’oom  Guiok  to  Mkthods  of  Tkachino  and  School  Management. 

By  E.  V.  I>e  Graft',  A.  M.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. :  C.  >V.  Bardeen.  Cloth.  Pp. 

342.  Price,  81.50. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  “  Guide”  which  has  appeared.  That  alone 
attests  its  usefulness  and  merit.  But  its  matter  and  arrangement  are  evidence 
that  this  popularit}'  is  deserved.  All  subjects  of  instruction  are  treated,  meth¬ 
ods  are  carefully  analyzed  and  illustrations  given.  There  is  no  indulgence  in 
discussion  of  abstract  psychological  points  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  teachers’ 
hooks,  but  a  plain,  reasonable,  }'et  scientiftc  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
method  which  ought  to  be  followed. 

School  Management  is  ably  treated  and  suggestions  given  which  if  followed 
will  materially  lessen  the  friction  so  common  in  the  school  room.  The  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  teachers  as  well  are  to  be  congratulated  that  so  good  a  “  Guide  ” 
is  available. 

Black  Beauty,  His  Grooms  and  Comfanions.  By  A.  Sewell.  Boston: 

The  American  Humane  Education  Society.  IGmo.  i’aper.  Pp.  245. 

Already  ninety  thousand  of  this  volume  have  been  sold  in  England,  and 
America  will  certainly  not  be  behind  in  the  interest  she  will  show  in  this 
‘‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  of  the  horse. 

This  is  an  autobiography  of  a  horse,  written  by  a  woman,  and  she  has  shown 
very  great  ability  and  practical  knowledge  of  horses  in  the  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  she  has  been  able  to  weave  into  its  pages.  It  stands  unsurpassed  as 
a  bright,  attractive  yet  helpful  book  for  all  lovers  of  horses.  It  is  cheap,  and 
it  will  richly  repay  the  reading.  Get  one. 

Temperament  IN  Education.  By  .Jerome  Allen.  New  York:  E.  U.  Kellogg 

&  Co.  IGmo.  Cloth.  Pp.  88. 

'I'hehigh  reputation  of  the  author  would  naturally  give  to  this  little  work 
a  high  position,  if  its  merits  did  not  quite  deserve  it ;  but  the  book  has  very 
mail)'  points  of  excellence  to  commend  it.  Mr.  Allen  disclaims  originality,  but 
certainly  can  be  credited  with  careful,  systematic  notes  and  arrangement. 
Teachers  and  parents  should  study  this  little  book  carefully. 

Artificial  Production  of  Stupidity  in  .Schools.  By  K.  Brudenell  Carter, 

F.  K.  S.  Xew  York:  12.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  IGmo.  Paper.  Pp.iiO.  I’rice, 

15  cents. 

This  paper.  No.  14  of  Teacher’s  Manuals,  one  of  the  most  trenchant  essays 
upon  the  question  of  etlucation  that  has  ever  appeared,  was  first  printed  in 
England  in  1859.  'I'he  author  believes  that  stupidity  is  developed  under  certain 
conditions,  and  that  being  the  case  a  thorough  study  of  those  conditions  will 
prevent  its  further  development.  He  treats  his  subject  in  a  masterly  way,  and 
all  readers  will  most  certainly  exonerate  him  from  the  least  stupidity. 

The  Boys  of  North  I’ari.sh.  By  Helen  Pearson  Barnard.  Boston:  Con¬ 
gregational  Sundav-.''chool  and  Publishing  Society.  Cloth.  Pp.  320.  Price, 

$1..50. 

The  author  of  this  boys’  book  has  evidently  studied  boy  nature  very  thor¬ 
oughly  and  has  hit  upon  a  happy  and  interesting  story  for  them.  She  ha.s 
ingeniously  Moven  into  her  story  a  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  tact  in 
prosecuting  Christian  work  as  well  as  downright  earnestness  and  still  she 
plainly  admits  the  worth  of  downright  earnest  endeavor,  even  though  it  be 
bungling.  'I’he  boys  she  presents  are  live  boys  with  strong  individualities,  such 
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as  are  usually  met  in  any  community,  and  because  of  this,  catch  and  hold  the 
reader's  attention. 

This  storj'  cannot  fail  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  will  win 
many  kind  thoughts  for  its  author  from  the  boys  for  whom  she  wrote. 

How  TO  Conduct  the  Recitation.  By  Charles  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  State 

Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  16mo. 

Paper.  Pp.  34.  Price,  15  cents. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  profession  in  which  its  literature  multiplies  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  that  of  teaching,  and  yet  teachers  are  ever  ready  to  welcome  a  new 
help  if  it  is  good.  This  new  number  of  the  'I'eachers’  Manuals  certainly  treats 
a  subject  of  very  great  Interest  to  all  teachers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  need  there  is  of  a  scientidc  and  yet  sensible  plan  for  conducting  the  recita¬ 
tion.  This  little  work  is  in  the  main  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  leading  ideas, 
theoretically  and  practically  developed  by  the  Herbart  School  of  Pedagogy  in 
Germany. 

The  development  of  the  diflerent  stages  are  scientiAc;  aim,  preparation,  pre¬ 
sentation,  comparison,  generalization,  and  application  being  theorder  followed. 
This  is  the  analytical  method  of  stating  and  is  unconsciously  followed  by  good 
teachers,  l)ut  the  present  work  makes  it  plain  and  simple  for  all. 

Tkansim.anted.  By  Fannie  E.  Newberry.  Boston:  Congregational Sunda}’- 

School  and  Publishing  Society.  Cloth.  Pp.  391.  Price,  31-50. 

The  power  of  the  book  lies  not  in  its  preaching,  but  in  its  action  —  its  picture 
of  healthy  growth  —  such  as  is  possible  to  all  young  men  and  women.  A 
5’oung  girl  without  parents  is  by  force  of  circumstantial  evidence  arrested  for 
theft  and  sent  to  a  reformatory  institution.  A  wise  matron  seeking  good  in 
all,  Ands  it  in  her,  and  by  judicious  usage  and  careful  encouragement  awakens 
her  aspiration  to  l)e  good  and  true,  and  after  some  time  she  assumes  a  position 
in  society  she  is  amply  able  t<>  All  and  honor.  The  story  is  well  told  aud  inter¬ 
esting. 

Essays  on  Educationai.  Hefokmeks.  By  Robert  Herbert  (iulck,  M.  A. 

New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  IGino.  Cloth.  Pp.  336.  Price,  31.00. 

This  new  edition  of  a  g()od  book  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress,  with  topical 
headings,  chronological  table,  and  other  aids  to  its  more  careful  study.  It  is 
certainly  worth  careful  reading  by  all  educators.  The  author  rightly  claims 
that  a  teacher  should  ac(|uaint  himself  with  the  lives  and  thought  of  those  who 
have  been  prominent  in  previous  educational  reforms,  that  he  should  Increase 
his  own  usefulness  and  eAectiveness  by  correcting  and  modifying  his  own 
methods  in  the  light  of  their  experience. 

The  present  work  introduces  the  reader  in  a  manner  at  once  attractive  and 
scientiAc  to  IRtusseau,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer.  Froebel,  Ascham,  Montague, 
Ratieh,  Milton,  and  many  other  leaders  of  reform,  to  whom  the  world  owes  so 
much. 

Mr.  (Quick's  own  comments  and  suggestions  show  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  subject  and  profound  thought  upon  his  own  part  of  the  pedagogical 
principle  of  education.  The  book  is  an  undoubted  success,  both  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  production  and  a  valuable  help  to  teachers. 

The  .Mokmun  Delusion.  By  Rev.  M.  W.  Montgomer)’.  Boston:  Congrega¬ 
tional  Sunday-.School  and  Publishing  Society.  Cloth.  Pp.  354. 

.\  neatly  bound  book,  evidently  written  by  one  who  feels  strongly  upon 
the  subject,  and  one  who  has  carefully  studied  its  various  phases, 
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If  this  book  accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  evidently  written,  that 
of  arousing  the  American  people  to  the  shame  and  degradation  of  this  foul 
blot  upon  her  fair  history,  a  great  good  will  be  done.  I'he  book  is  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  doubtless  reliable. 

Notes  on  American  Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  By  J.  G.  Fitch, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York  and  London :  Macmillan  &Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  133. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Mr.  Fitch  has  with  a  fair,  impartial,  yet  keenly  analytical  mind,  studied  our 
school  system.  He  has  been  offered  every  facility  and  these  notes  are  there¬ 
fore  doubly  valuable,  in  being  the  result  of  his  own  observation.  They  are 
fair  criticisms,  as  well  as  good  comparisons  with  the  English  schools.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  justify  English  methods  by  comparison 
with  American  systems  in  a  few  instances  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  our 
schools,  because  he  could  not  live  here  long  enough  to  imbibe  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  founded.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  points  are  justly,  and 
as  would  be  expected,  wisely  made.  The  little  volume  is  neatly  bound  and  is 
a  valuable  book. 

Open  Sesame.  Vol.  I.  By  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy  and  Maud  Wilder  Good¬ 
win.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  316.  Price,  90  cents. 

The  editors  of  this  most  pleasing  collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry  have  shown 
discriminating  taste  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  child  nature  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  material.  They  have  aimed  to  put  before  the  childreu 
from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age  such  well  chosen  selections  as  shall  give  them 
something  w’orth  remembering,  and  lead  them  to  chose  the  best  literature  in 
their  reading. 

The  whole  book  is  full  to  overflowing  of  the  best  things  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language,  and  is  a  thoroughly  happy  production  which  children, 
parents  and  teachers  will  welcome  eagerly. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  will  contain  an  article  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  entitled  “The  Novel  and  the  Common  School”  (a  pedagogical  essay 
on  reading  and  reading-books).  In  this  article  Mr.  Warner  displays,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  well-known  literary  power,  the  discrimination  and  insight  of  a 
model  etlucator.  No  superintendent  of  schools,  or  teacher,  or  member  of 
a  school  committee  who  desires  improvement  in  our  public  schools,  can  fall  to 
derive  practical  aid  and  inspiration  from  this  thoughtful,  well-balanced,  and 
keen  analysis  of  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  in  the  supply  of  reading  matter  to 
our  young  citizens. 

.^SCHINES  AGAINST  Ctesiphon,  On  the  Crown.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  Weid- 
ner’s  edition,  by  Rufus  B.  Richardson.  Professor  of  Greek  in  Dartmouth 
College.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Cloth.  I’p.  279.  Price,  81.50.  Paper, 
81.25. 

This  is  one  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek,  edited  under  the  supervision  of 
John  Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.  It  is  furnished  with  copious 
notes,  a  full  Appendix,  a  Greek  Index,  and  an  Index  of  subjects.  It  is  bound 
in  the  substantial  style  of  the  other  volumes,  and  has  the  plain  Greek  type 
which  has  added  so  materially  to  the  success  of  this  series  of  classics. 

Numbers  Universalized;  an  advanced  Algebra.  Part  Second.  By  David 
M.  Sensenig,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  176. 

This,  together  with  Part  I.,  is  believed  to  embrace  all  algebraic  subjects 
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usually  taught  iu  the  schools  aud  colleges  of  the  country.  Part  II.  is  treated 
in  but  five  chapters,  the  author  having  sought  not  so  much  to  give  complete¬ 
ness  to  the  subject  treated,  as  to  give  enough  to  lead  pupuls  to  comprehend  the 
fundamentals  ot  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  mathe¬ 
matical  study.  It  is  admirably  arranged,  finely  printed,  and  an  undoubted 
addition  to  college  textbooks. 

The  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  have  added  to  their  gen¬ 
eral  series  of  Old  South  Leafiets,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  a  translation 
of  the  Constitution  of  Switzekland,  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart  of  Harvard 
University,  with  careful  historical  aud  bibliographical  notes.  It  will  be  of  use 
to  those  both  inside  and  outside  of  our  colleges,  who  are  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
parative  study  of  politics.  Equally  interesting  to  many,  at  a  time  when  sev¬ 
eral  new  states  in  the  Union  are  just  adopting  constitutions,  will  be  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Ohio,  published  in  this  series. 

School  Management  Pedagogical  Pkimeu.  No.  1.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
C.  VV.  Bardeen.  Paper.  Pp.  45. 

This  enterprising  publisher,  especially  of  teachers’  books,  has  again  come  to 
the  front,  and  ofi'ers  a  small  manual  for  aiding  school  management.  Its  aim 
is  good,  its  object  excellent,  its  execution,  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
publisher,  and  yet  we  doubt  somewhat  the  feasibility  of  giving  to  the  teacher 
a  book,  which  necessarily  must  be  made  by  every  reader  to  fit  their  particular 
school.  There  are  many  excellent  hints,  however,  on  general  principles,  and 
altogether  the  book  ought  to  find  a  ready  sale. 

Whittier  Leaflet.  Compiled  by  Miss  J.  E.  Hodgdon.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mittlin  &  Co.  Paper.  Pp.  112.  Price,  30  cents. 

These  selections  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended,  for  homes 
and  schools  especially.  Much  care  and  discrimination  has  been  used,  and  the 
result  is  a  collection  of  Whittier's  best  thought  in  prose  and  poetry.  The 
illustrations  too,  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  little  pamphlet.  The 
Kiverside  Literature  series  has  another,  and  by  no  means  an  inferior  addition 
to  its  excellent  number. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  the  Tonic  .Sol-Fa  System.  A  Guide  to  the 
Teaching  of  Singing  in  Schools  by  tha  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system.  By  Alexander 
T.  Cringan,  Superintendent  of  Music  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools.  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada,  Publishing  Co.  (Limited.)  Cloth.  Pp.  192. 

“  Improved  teaching  of  any  subject  can  only  be  found  where  there  is  an  im¬ 
proved  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  and  greater  skill  in  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction.”  This  is  as  true  of  music  as  of  any  other  subject.  While  the  ”  Ton¬ 
ic  Sol-Fa  System  ”  of  music  is  not  as  widely  used  in  America  as  in  some  other 
countries,  it  yet  has  many  adherents  here  who  will  welcome  this  work  from  so 
capable  an  instructor  as  Professor  Cringau,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Tonic  Sol- 
Fa  College,  London,  England. 

Bees.  A  Study  from  Virgil,  llevised  and  Adapted  from  Davidson's  Transla¬ 
tion  for  Seventh  G'ade.  By  Mary  E.  Burt,  Principal  Normal  Practice 
•  School,  C.  C.  N.  S.  Chicago:  S.  K.  Wiuchell  &  Co.  Paper.  Pp.  15. 
Price,  10  cents. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil.  The  translator  has 
used  this  in  connection  with  the  study  of  “  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee,”  and 
has  made  particular  use  of  it  to  point  out  the  differences  between,  and  the  simi¬ 
larities  of  the  two  writers,  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  wrote. 
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Ameuican  LitekatL’UE.  a  textbook  for  Sehools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 
By  Albert  H.  8niyth,  A.  B.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  of 
Literature  in  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Philadelphia  :  Eldredge 
&  Bro.  Price,  90  cents. 

There  has  been  for  years  past  a  growing  demand  for  a  textbook  on  American 
Literature,  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  j-et  sufficiently  concise  to  be  completed 
in  one  term.  It  is  certain  that  the  text-book  hen*  presented  will  till  a  long-felt 
want  in  many  schools.  It  is  upon  a  new  plan,  made  by  a  practical  teacher,  and 
will  commend  itself  to  every  instructor  in  the  subject  of  Literature.  The  sev¬ 
eral  periods  of  American  history  have  been  carefully  discriminated.  The 
“New  York  Writers,”  the  “Awakening  of  New  England,”  “Longfellow*. 
Lowell  and  Holmes,”  the  “  Historians,”  the  “  Southern  Poets,”  From  Cooper 
to  the  Civil  War,”  and  “  After  the  Civil  War,”  are  the  titles  of  chapters.  Let 
every  teacher  send  90  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

Chilukex's  Lies  and  Chii,i>hex's  Collections.  Hepiint  from  “  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Psychology.”  Pres.  (i.  Stanley  Hall,  editor.  l*aper.  Pp.  14. 
Pritnary  and  Grammar  School  teachers  who  make  the  most  possible  of  every 
opportunity  presented  will  find  much  of  value  in  these  pages.  Every  thought¬ 
ful  teacher  has,  without  doubt,  pondered  inucli  upon  the  causes  of  the  “  lies” 
told  by  the  children  under  their  care,  and  all  teachers  of  experience  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  use  the  child's  tendency  to  make  collections  of  more  or  less  rare 
articles  for  the  mental  benefit  of  his  pupils.  The  suggestions  in  this  pamphlet 
will  aid  such  in  their  work. 


THE  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 


The  opening  article  in  the  Catholic  World  for  April,  contains  the  tirst  two  cha|)ter8  of 
“  Tlie  Life  of  Father  Hecker,”  by  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  “  Normal  Schools  for  Catholics,” 

will  interest  educational  readers. - Such  subjects  as  “  There  are  Two  Sides  that  are 

One,”  “Truth  fuli  Uoumled,”  “ Tiie  Modern  Way  of  Uetting  There,”  ami  “  Tiie  Dogma 
of  Infallibility,”  fill  the  April  number  of  The  Setr>  Ideal. - Thoughtful  articles  on  “  Re¬ 

ligious  Life  in  our  State  Universities,”  by  l*resi<lent  Angell  of  Michigan,  and  W'liat  is 
Salvation,”  by  I'resident  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  claim  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The 
Andover  Review. - In  the  North  American  ReiHew  the  two  most  noticeable  articles,  per¬ 

haps,  are  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  “  Flaws  in  Ingersollism  ”  and  “  The  Tariff  Discussion,” 

by  Representative  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky. - The  complete  novel  in  the  April 

lielford's  Magazine  is  “His  Busoni  Friend,”  by  Homer  Cireene,  and  M.  I..  Scudder,  Jr.’s 
article  on  “The  Free  Coinage  of  Silver:  The  e.xamplc  of  Mexico,”  is  worthy  of  note. 

-  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  continues  to  hold  its  high  rank  with  such  articles 

as  “  Protection  and  Protectionists,”  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  “  The  Silver  Situation  in 

the  Unitetl  States,”  by  F.  W.  Taussig. - President  Wilson  of  the  Franklin  Institute 

contributes  a  timely  paper”  On  Schools:  with  Particular  Reference  to  Trades  .Schools,” 
and  Eugene  Griffin  on  “  Electric  Railways”  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 

Franklin  Institute. - Antiipiarians  will  welcome  the  March  number  of  the  American 

Antiguarian  for  the  articles,  one  by  Rev.  .M.  Eells  on  “  The  Religion  of  the  Indians  of 
Puget  Sound,”  and  another,  illustrated,  on  the  “Cliff  Dwellers  and  their  Works,”  by 

8.  D.  Peet. - Short  monographs  on  “Andrew  Carnegie,”  “Max  O’Rell,”  and  “The 

Baby  King  of  Spain,”  are  found  in  the  Phrenological  Journal. - The  names  of  Mr.  Car¬ 

negie  and  John  Jacob  Astor  are  appropriately  found  on  the  title  page  of  the  Library 

,/ourual. - “Evolution  of  the  States,”  “  Of  Law”  and”  Of  .Medical  .Science”  are  the 

titles  of  three  recent  numbers  of  the  Modern  Science  Essayist. 


